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Everything you can and more—is built-in to this new 
perte Sonoco Re-inforced Cork Cot -Economy ‘lowest priced 
on market) —Uniform quality ‘controlled by the exclusive re-inforcing 
‘ teature).—Long Life (production records to prove it) —Adheres to 
rolls (not a complaint in a carload) —Excellent drafting (according t 
all users) 
Can any cot offer more—at any price? 
y SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
HARTSVILLE 
s.c. 


CARRIER DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Dripping Away 
Your Profits! 


Wherever you use dripping, leaking oil - - - three 
out of four drops go to waste - - - dripping on 
cloth - - - causing oil spots which reduce profits. 


Stop this waste using 
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TRADE MARK ~ REGISTERED 
IN U.S. PAT. FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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which stays in bearings and off goods - outlasting 
oil many times, saving money on lubricant and 
application cost. Used by leading mills. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Send for instructive bulletins and sample for 
test on your own machines, 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
: Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 


$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1$11, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Send for 128-page Engineering Data 
Book No. 125. It is a hand-book of 
silent chain drive practice. Also, for 
special books covering all or any of 
the complete line of Link-Belt posi- 
tive drives illustrated below. 
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Ist Order—15 Silent Chain Drives 
100 now in service! 


@ Like hundreds of other leading manufacturers, Richman Bros. Co., 
makers of men’s fine clothes since 1879, have found that it pays to check 
the efficiency of their drives. To use their own words, they have found 
Link-Belt silent chain drives to be, “more efficient and longer-wearing 
than belt drives.” This is typical of the trouble-free, long-life service 
which Link-Belt silent chain drives render. When you install them you 
get outstandingly better performance — positive, smooth, dependable 
power transmission; no slip, no “machine down” time, no variation in 
production standards. Consider too that in many cases the first cost of 
the silent chain drive is less than for a flat-belt or V-belt drive. And, of 
course, the most important cost, the cost per year of efficient service, is 
far less because silent chain drives give many extra years of faithful 


service with practically no maintenance expense. 
Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Toronto, Branch offices and distributors in principal cities. 7849 


ROLLER 


GEAR 
CHAIN ORIVE SPEED VARIATOR 


LINK-BELT 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


HERRINGBONE MOTORITED WORM GEAR 
GEAR REOUCER REOUCER REOUCER 


VAD. VARIABLE 
ROLLER ORIVE 
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Some TEXTILE applications of 


Lubrication 


A scientifically refined oil 
from the heart of selected 
crudes, designed to maintain 


| low power consumption over 
@ long period, with freedom 


from gumming and fogging. 


Cross-section courtesy The Fafnir Bearing Company Cross-section courtesy Norma-Hoff mann Bearings Corp. 


FAFNIR APPLICATION of ball bearings on NORMA-HOFFMANN APPLICATION of self- - 
spinning frame. All Fafnir Bearings are aligning roller bearings on card. Texaco 
T E x A C oO at their best when lubricated with Starfak Grease reduces running torque. 
Texaco Starfak Grease. 
SPINDURA THE TEXTILE MACHINE BUILDERS Such a lubricant is Texaco Starfak 
| OIL AA have found that the proper appli- Grease. Starfak offers lower start- ‘ 
| cation of ball or roller bearings ing and running torque, and keeps 
| PERFECTED LUBRICATION assures more efficient operation of - your bearings at their peak. 
FOR TEXTILE SPINDLES their machines. Available through 2229 Texaco ‘ 
* They have also found that these warehouses, trained engineers offer 
| The March locus of “ladcica- bearings require a lubricant that help in the selection and perfected y 
tion’ magazine is devoted to must resist oxidation, separation, applicationofanyTexacoLubricant. 
textile mill lubrication. If you and gum formation even after long The Texas Company, 135 East 
are not receiving “Lubrica- periods of service. 42nd Street, New York City. .' 
tion” regularly, write The 
‘Texas Company. it is free. 
Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre <' 
—a full hour of all-star entertainment — Every Wednesday 
Night — Columbia Network — 9 E.D.T., 8 E.S.T., 8 C.D.T., 
7 CS.1., 6 MS.T., 5 P.S.T. 


PERFECTED LUBRICATION FOR SMALL, HIGH-SPEED BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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American Cotton Manufacturers 
Hold -Annual Convention 


ORE than six hundred members and guests of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at- 
tended the forty-second annual convention in his- 
toric old New Orleans May 13-14-15. The general theme 
of the convention was “Looking Forward for the Next 
Ten Years in the Cotton Textile Industry,’ and several 
outstanding addresses by men prominent in the textile 
industry were features of the program. 


New Officers 

Officers for the ensuing year, elected at the final session 
on Saturday, are as folows: 

K. P. Lewis, president and treasurer of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Durham, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding J. H. Cheatham, president of the Geor- 
gia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Robert R. 
West, president and treasurer of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
first vice-president; F. W. Symmes, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Union, 5. C., second vice-president. 
W. M. McLaurine, for many years secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Association, was 
re-elected to that position. 

Thursday, April 13th, was devoted to a 
meeting of the Board of Government in 
the morning and an informal executive ses- 
sion in the evening from 8 to 10. 


Friday's Program 
At the Friday morning session, which 


K. P. LEWIS 
The New President 


began at 10 o'clock, Secretary McLaurine made his an- 
nual report, and the assemblage heard addresses by B. B. 
Gossett, president of Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C.; R. R. West, president of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; Fuller E.. Callaway, Jr., 
president of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; W. N. 
Banks, president of the Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga. 
Also, J. H. Cheatham gave the annual address of the 
president at the Friday morning session. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to golf and recreation, 
the meeting of special committees, etc. Ladies were con- 
ducted through the Vieux Carre (The Old French Quar- 
ter), following a luncheon at the Patio Royal. The most 
interesting patios and homes in the quarter were open 
for this occasion. 

At the Friday night banquet Hon. Rich- 
ard W. Leche, Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, made an address, which was in 
addition to musical and other entertain- 
ment and the presentation of golf prizes. 
The photo at top of page was taken at this 
banquet. 

Saturday Session 


At the Saturday morning session, Dr. C. 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and Robert Strickland, 
president of the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, addressed the convention. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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HE year just closed has 
been one of the most act- 
ive and trying in the his- 
tory of our association in my 
opinion. At the present time 
we all know too well our dis- 
tressed condition. This is, and 
has been for a long time, a sick 
industry. It needs a major op- 
eration and I believe it lies 
within our power to administer 
the anesthetic at least. 
Some of us doubt the value 
of statistics for the reason that 


J. H. Cheatham, president and treasurer 
of the Georgia-Kinkaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
and retiring president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, spoke 
at the Annual Convention on a number of 
subjects which are of vital interest to the 
textile industry of the South. 

Subjects touched on in the annual ad- 
dress of the president include value of 
statistics, danger of third shift, merchan- 
dising, tariff on jute, National Labor Re- 
lations Act, Wage and Hour Act and its 
effect on the textile industry of the South. 
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Address of 
President J. H. Cheatham 


Before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


less for me to comment further 
as you can readily form your 
own opinion as to what will 
happen to us. While I know 
you will not agree with me, I 
favor one shift of forty-eight 
to fifty-four hours. I contend 
that this is the ideal way to 
operate a cotton mill as the 
good Lord made the day in 
which to work and the night 
to rest. I further contend that 
he did not give us a license to 
run a grave-yard shift. 


our customers, as well as the 

general public, get the information. A number of years 
ago before we had statistics the only way we could find 
out how many bales of goods or pounds of yarn were on 
hand at the mill was through our customers. All we had 
to do was go to Worth Street, contact a few of them, and 
could readily get the information. If incorrect there 
was no way of refuting because the facts were unknown. 
Statistics can be used as a guide-post and without them 
we are absolutely in the dark. I am now, and have al- 
ways been, a greater believer in statistics. 


Without doubt, this is the greatest producing industry 
in the world. The Federal Reserve Board has just re- 
ported that December became the eighth consecutive 
month in which the Textile Production Index topped all 
industrial production. The Textile Index for December 
was 117 and the Production Industrial Index for the same 
month was 104. 


It is my candid opinion that if we continue to run two 
shifts of forty hours each, to say nothing of the third 
shift, no more than seventeen to eighteen million spindles 
are required to do the job. This means at the present 
time the scrapping of some seven million spindles. If 
we become a third shift industry, and we are fast be- 
coming so, no more than fourteen million spindles are 
required. This means the dismantling of almost half 
of the present spindles in place. 


In 1927 we had approximately thirty-seven million 
spindles in place. At that time the industry ran prin- 
cipally one shift. It did not become a two shift industry 
until the advent of the Code in 1933, and no one at that 
time ever dreamed that we could run two full shifts. If 
we multiply fourteen million spindles by three we get 
forty-two million spindles one shift. It is, therefore, need- 


In regard to merchandising, 
I do not know just what I should say. It seems to me 
that this industry needs a Judge Landis to control pro- 
duction and put a price on our goods that will insure a 
fair return. As long as we continue to produce goods 
which the market will not absorb, and sell them at what- 
ever price we can get, we are not going to earn a dime 
for our stockholders and most of us will eventually go 
out of business. May I urge you to control production 
and refuse to sell at a price that does not insure a profit. 
If you will do just this a great many of our difficulties 
will be solved. Another thing, if you ever meet the man 
who cuts the price I should like to make his acquaintance. 


In the foregoing discussion I have attempted to set 
out certain conditions existent in our industry that are 
curable entirely by our own efforts. I am glad that most 
of them lie within our power to cure if we will only use 
the curative power. 


However, there are fields of help that are essential that 
our industry have from the Congress of the United 
States. And I do not mean by this any suggestion that 
we need any interference in the management of our 
business, but merely certain amendatory legislation af- 
fecting national conditions under which we have to oper- 
ate. 


Tariff On Jute 


One of these fields of help involves our tariff policy. 
Just at this point I am going to discuss the question of 
an adequate tariff on jute even if I get thrown out of the 
window. For two years I was chairman of your Jute 
Committee, and having studied the matter thoroughly, 
am convinced that no more serious matter confronts our 
industry today. 


= — 
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Since the American plan of government has long been 
associated with the protective tariff principle, this prin- 
ciple has become ingrafted in our economic system to the 
extent that its abandonment would probably not now be 
wise, even if it were possible. It is not questionable that 
many of America’s industries have survived and prosper- 
ed under the benefits from our tariff laws. But when an 
industry has to finance its operations in a field only 
partially protected, when all around it the standard of 
living is high on account of the more or lesS general com- 
plete tariff protection to practically all of the basic in- 
dustries of the country, necessarily the progress of such 
industry is seriously handicapped, and its very existence 
seriously threatened. Such, unfortunately, is the situa- 
tion in which the textile industry finds itself in this 
country today. Relief from such a situation lies wholly 
with Congress, and it is a relief to which the textile in- 
dustry is justly entitled and for which it has every right 
to ask. 
mills, but would promote and increase the prosperity of 
a large sector of its working population. 


Such legislative relief would not only save many 


Economic Problem No. | 


Congress should pass a bill providing for an adequate 
protective tariff on jute. It is needless to go into a long 
discussion of the jute problem. Everyone in this organi- 
zation is familiar with it. Past reports of our annual 
meeting carry page after page about it. Senators George 
and Russell, as well as the Congressmen from my district 
in Georgia, have introduced bills providing for an. ade- 
quate tariff on jute, but to no avail. Of course, we all 
understand that this defeat has always been due to a 
powerful lobby maintained by the jute interests. But the 
impartial American citizen is amazed that any influence 
could be exerted upon Congress to kill a bill that would 
be so helpful to one of the country’s leading industries, 
and the hundreds of thousands that are dependent upon 
it for support. The whole Southeastern portion of this 
country, constituting the full cotton belt, has been blazon- 
ed to the world as the United States Economic Problem 
No. 1. If such a situation be true, what more construct- 
ive step, more inexpensive to the United States Govern- 
ment, could be taken to help in its immediate relief than 
an adequate tariff on jute. The placing of jute on a 
properly competitive basis with cotton in this country 
would open an additional market for approximately one 
and a half to two million bales of cotton in this country. 
This would possibly increase the price of cotton two cents 
per pound. Instead our farmers are being paid by the 
Government not to produce this cotton and on account 
of the reduced acreage a million people are out of employ- 
ment. Gentlemen, this procedure does not make sense 
tome. Of course, the mere repetition of the above figures 
would be trite, if intended only for the ears of members 
of our own organization: for, as indicated above, we have 
been plastering the pages of our annual proceedings with 
the same facts and figures for years past. But I am re- 
peating them simply in the ardent hope that some out- 
sider will read or hear about them, and resolve to help 
us to do something to remedy the situation. 


Need for Concerted Action 


[t is an incongruity that has no place in the fair and 


ove 


just treatment of the great textile industry, when we are 
expected to keep step with other industries that have 
protective tariff security, in the constant raising of our 
employees’ wages, and, thus, their standard of living: 
and, yet, we are compelled to compete with tariff-free 
jute which is produced by cheap coolie labor. It is high 
time that our employees give some thought and attention 
to this matter. The use of more cotton by the mills of 
this country naturally will mean more jobs and more full 
time. Furthermore, it will mean the saving of some mills 
that might ultimately go out of business, with the result- 
ant loss of jobs. If our employees could be impressively 
informed of the directly resultant benefits that would 
come to them almost immediately upon the passing of a 
proper competitive tariff on jute, I am sure that their 
influential voting weight, added to the direct and fair 
presentation of the facts to Congress by us, would have 
great influence on the passage of the much-needed bill. 
We should solicit their support in this endeavor. We may 
further suggest to them that they should individually 
seek of their respective Congressmen an explanation as 
to why such remedial legislation is not passed making it 
possible, if not compulsory, for all United States depart- 
ments and agencies to use cotton products produced by 
well-paid American employees, instead of jute products 
produced largely by foreign coolie labor paid at the rate 
of a few cents per day. If our employees are interested 
in helping their situation materially, and surely they can 
not be otherwise, they will give serious thought and action 
to this problem. 


Gentlemen, if we in Georgia can convince our Senators 
that an adequate tariff on jute is essential you can do the 
same in your respective States. If you will, we will get 
this much desired legislation. 


Revision of National Labor Relations Act 


Another of our serious needs of Congress is the re- 
vision, or probably revamping of the National Labor 
Relations Act. But to this need we can only add our 
voice, for the same is needed not only by all other Ameri- 
can industries, but by all Americans as well. And in this 
suggestion, I most certainly do not make it speaking from 
any narrow or petty spirit on the part of any of our in- 
dustries, if such should exist, which I do not think it 
does. I feel that I am speaking for the major part of our 
industry when I say the members of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association are not backward, but are 
forward-minded in meeting all of the problems that arise 
for solution by the exercise of fair play and good citizen- 
ship. 

The members of this association, as to social-minded- 
ness and progressive endeavors to continually improve the 
working and living conditions of our employees, in my 
opinion, rank with those of any other leading industry 
in the country. When the N.R.A. was advanced as a 
cure for the country’s ills, many, if not most of us, had 
our misgivings as to the final work-out of this novel plan; 
nevertheless, our industry was the filer of the first code 
for approval, and we can now point to this fact as an 
evdence of our ready willingness to co-operate in any 
plan for the general help and recovery of our country. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Long Range Production Control 
in the Cotton Textile Industry” 


By B. B. Gossett 


Pre Compar nd 
j 


HE vital necessity for proper production control in 

I the textile industry is apparent to every thoughtful 

man. I can assert without fear of contradiction 
that the cotton textile industry is the only great industry 
which attempts to operate 100% capacity under any and 
all conditions. 

Over-production is the unrighteous offspring of over- 
capacity. It surely can be controlled as it is controlled 
in such major industries as automobile, radio and steel. 
Perhaps the problem may be more complicated in our in- 
dustry because of the large number of individual mills 
and personalities involved. Even so, I believe that ef- 
fective control can be an actuality provided there is a real 
will to make it so. Have we that will? 

But let me emphasize: The problem in our industry 
is really one of control of over-capacity rather than con- 
trol of production. In fact, the term over-production, so 
far as manufacturing activity is concerned, is largely an 
imaginary one when considered from the long-time view- 
point. Manufacturers cannot and do not indefinitely 
produce more goods than the market absorbs. If such 
were the case, their resources would soon be exhausted by 
being converted into huge and unsalable inventories of 
completed materials. Excess capacity, however, and the 
resultant ever present threat of over-production plus 
failure to make adjustments for seasonal swings, is what 
has brought about recurring periods of ruinous losses such 
as we are now experiencing and have experienced for a 
major part of the time in the past twenty years. Indeed, 
during this period it is estimated that the industry as a 
whole enjoyed only six or seven years of profitable opera- 
tions. 


Curtailment Not Properly Handled 


It is a lamentable fact that when market conditions 
have looked favorable, it has been the invariable practice 
of the industry to speed up operations unduly and pro- 
duce more goods than could be readily sold at a profit. 
The poor timing of curtailed operations has also worked 
against the industry. Emergency curtailment has fre- 
quently been resorted to only after market conditions 
have become so bad that a complete stoppage alone could 


*Address delivered at the meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 


benefit the mills when they have persisted in ignoring the 
volume of seasonal slumps in demand. They have failed 
to realize that production adjustments should precede 
rather than follow these customary slumps in demand. 

The textile industry is in the position of one failing to 
send for a doctor when first taken ill. Instead of promptly 
calling in the doctor, the patient has dosed himself with 
platitudes until he becomes so sick that the services of a 
surgeon are necessary, and the operation is not always 
successful, as most of us can painfully testify. 

I think it to be a fact that lack of long range planning 
is one of the two principal causes of the discouragingly 
persistent unprofitableness of textile operations. 

A surplus of marginal spindles is the other cause, as I 
shall later discuss. 

Unfortunately, despite our sad experiences, many mill 
managements still seem to be irrevocably committed to a 
policy of so-called hit or miss mass production under any 
and all conditions. Such a policy is not only unsound 
its results are disastrous. 


Scarcity Not Solution 


[ do not subscribe to the doctrine of scarcity. In recent 
years the evidence has been overwhelming that such a 
policy is uneconomic. No effort should ever be made to 
create a scarcity to force up prices or for any other pur- 
pose. On the contrary, every pound of goods the market 
can absorb should be produced at the lowest possible 
prices consistent with fair wages and return to capital. 

Increased production within the maximum limits of 
stable consumption and at the lowest possible cost means 
increased wealth. It is a fallacy to assume that wealth 
can be created in any other way. 

Given this condition, our industry could then turn its 
attention in the direction of mal-distribution which means 
poor merchandising. I think beyond doubt that the tex- 
tile industry holds the record for poor merchandising and 
distribution of fts products. But, unlike some of my 
friends, | am not disposed to lay the blame for this alto- 
gether at the door of our selling agents. On the contrary, 
I strongly adhere to the opinion that if the industry keeps 
its production reasonably well balanced to demand, our 
selling agents will be enabled to do a much better job for 
us, for themselves, for our employees and our sharehold- 
ers, 

Some people have become discouraged because statis- 
tics have not helped the mills to make a profit. They 
have pointed to the steadily dwindling manufacturing 
margins as an example of the futility of statistical reports. 
This, it seems to me, is an illogical viewpoint. Statistics 
cannot themselves make profits but the intelligent use of 
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them can do so if we will give them a chance to work for 
us. 

It must be evident to all that there is something about 
our present system that is fundamentally wrong—some- 
thing that is dissipating our energies and bleeding our 
plants to death. Let me repeat, some seem to feel that 
because we have the potential capacity for production in 
excess of normal consumption, we should turn out every 
pound that we can produce, regardless of the conse- 
quences. If this is the case, it seems to me that we stand 
indicted beefore the world for a type of incompetence 
that will deserve its fate. 


Industry's Guinea Pig 


Conditions in the textile industry have undergone a 
vast change in recent years. Under the New Deal, our 
industry has already been regimented as to wages and 
hours not mentioning the Government’s attempt to con- 
trol the price of raw cotton. Apparently, this is only the 
beginning. It is significant that in setting up these 
various forms that our industry has invariably stepped 
forward as the first guinea pig. Under the N. R. A., we 
were Code No. 1. Under the wage-hour law, we were 
designated as Experiment No. 1. The reasons for this 
must be obvious. The Government feels (and I am afraid 
the country shares the feeling) that we are not competent 
to put our own houses in order—that we have over a long 
period of years demonstrated our utter incompetency. 
Surely the time has now arrived when we ourselves should 
realize the necessity and the obligation of putting our 
houses in order before the Government takes over the 
houses themselves. 

It is generally recognized that with the tremendous 
volume of business available for our industry even in the 
bad years that it ought to make profits fairly consistently 
and that if we do make money we can and will pay better 
wage sand be able to earn a fairer return for our reso- 
lutely patient stockholders. It has been our failure to do 
this over a prolonged period, when other industries less 
favored as to sustained volume were making money, that 
has attracted the unfavorable attention of the country. 
Now, I ask you in all seriousness, what are we going to 
do about it? 

As I have previously intimated, the first logical and 
necessary step is to organize our industry in groups on a 
basis of long range control of productive machinery in 
the interest alike of our stockholders, our employees and 
the consuming public. 3 


Scrapping of Spindles Needed 


The second step should be the definite and positive 
elimination of marginal spindles. Careful studies of the 
Statistics in recent years show conclusively that a total of 
4,000,000 spindles could and should be purchased and 
scrapped in the public interest. 

However, to allow for an emergency peak demand 
during the active months of the year, and especially dur- 
ing such periods of unprecedented demand as occurred 
during the latter part of 1936 and early 1937, the scrap- 
ping of 3,000,000 spindles might be effective in bringing 
about the desired results. 

Demand based on a year similar to the last half of 
1936 and the first half of 1937 would require the output 
of 22,500,000 spindles on an 80-hour schedule. Total 


spindles in place on March Ist of this year amounted to 
25,854,000, of which approximately 22,500,000 were 
active. In other words, the active spindles at that time 
were approximately 3,334,000 dess than the total number 
of spindles in place and yet, in the light of present condi- 
tions, we are all agreed that there is not the slightest 
justification for the operation of as many as 22,500,000 
Also bear in mind that this 
statement is based on the industry operating two shifts 
of 40 hours each and does not make allowance for third 
shift operation. Unfortunately, this is a vicious practice 
that has grown in recent years and I know of no other 
single thing that has contributed more to the instability 
of the industry. The third shift operation of productive 
machinery should be outlawed. It is undoubtedly Publi 
Enemy No. 1, as far as our industry is concerned. 


spindles on an 80-hour basis. 


Greater Production Per Spindle Hour 


Another important point to keep in mind is the greater 
production per spindle hour of present day spindles as 
compared with former years. For example, in 1926 the 
average output per spindle hour was .0331 pounds. In 
1937, .0380 pounds—or an increase in the hourly spindle 
production of about 15%. It will thus be seen that as 
the industry modernizes (and it is believed it is now 
about 35% modernized), the output per spindle will be 
rapidly increased, thus further contributing to the insta- 
bility Of operations, unless and until some method of 
production control is made effective or a very large per- 
centage of old equipment is scrapped. A combination of 
the two plans would bring quicker relief. Indeed, if ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 additional spindles are to be 
scrapped, it should be done with all possible dispatch. If 
extended over a period of years and three-shift operations 
are not curbed, the matter of getting the industry on an 
even keel will inevitably be a long drawn out and expen- 
sive process. 

In discussing the tremendous and far-reaching changes 
in our industry in recent years, one should keep foremost 
in mind the ever increasing substitution of other fabrics 
for cotton goods. This of course includes the substitution 
of other fibres for raw cotton, not mentioning the alarm- 
ing substitution of paper containers for cotton bags, etc. 
This is a subject on which every mill executive should 
inform himself. It is a challenge to the entire textile 
industry. 

Statistics Vital Now 


It is idle, under such conditions, to question the sound- 
ness of the control of productive machinery based upon 
reliable statistics. Indeed, accurate and up-to-date statis- 
tics are positively more vital to the industry now than 
ever before. Without them we shall soon be as helpless 
aS a mariner on the stormy seas on a black night without 
a compass or a chart and with panicky passengers all 
shouting different directions. 

In my opening remarks I stated that in my considered 
opinion the cotton textile industry is the only great in- 
dustry which attempts to operate 100% capacity under 
any and all conditions. Later | pointed out that many 
other great industries less favored as to sustained volume 
have frequently operated at a profit while the cotton tex- 
tile industry was being operated at a loss. The following 
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erchandising and Promotion’ 


By W. N. Banks 


ANY changes have taken place in the cotton tex- 

tile industry since I became connected with it 

about thirty-five years ago. At that time two- 

thirds of the cotton spindles were in the North, but grad- 
ually they moved South until today the Southern cotton 
mills have about three-fourths of the combined spindles 
in this country. Most of the goods produced in the South 
thirty-five years ago were 


staple fabrics, and emphasis 
then was laid chiefly on pro- 
duction. The question of 
merchandising was not so 
important for in most in- 
stances there was a ready 
market for all goods that 
could be produced. Compe- 
titive efforts were mainly di- 
rected in producing the 
maximum number of pounds 


at the lowest possible cost. 
We did a good job of it and 
Ww M. Senke most of the profits made in 
those days resulted from 
mass production of staple goods at extremely low cost 
figures. We had not only a good domestic market in a 
great country that was growing and flourishing, but also 
a good export market. Great Britain was practically 
our only formidable competitor in the foreign markets. 
It was common for salesmen to go on the road and in a 
very short time sell up a mill’s annual production to a 
few large merchants. There were not the style changes 
to contend with, and the consumers were not so exacting 
in their requirements. 

During all these years the greatest stress has been 
placed on production, and certainly no country has ex- 
celled us in ability to produce, but I am sure when it 
comes to merchandising our products, we have shown our 
greatest weakness. I fear we haven’t yet learned the 
ABC of merchandising and promotion. We have ap- 
parently not awakened to the fact that the marketing 
of our goods is the most important end of our business, 
and deserves all the knowledge, experience and ability 
we can devote to it. 


Merchant Heads Successful Mills 


You may look back over the record of the cotton mills 
that have been most successful, and you will find in most 
instances that there has been at the helm a great mer- 
chant, a man who understood the art of buying and sell- 
ing, who realized that a mill must sell its production at a 
profit if it continued in business, a man who had the 
courage to say “No” when buyers offered him below 
cost for his product and insisted on getting a reasonable 
profit, one who never overproduced but always confined 
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his operations to an order basis and stressed quality above 
everything else, who either himself or through his selling 
agents kept in close personal contact with his customers, 
knew their needs and made his products to suit them, 
who never took advantage of them, who considered the 
good will of his customers one of his most valuable as- 
sets, and one who never failed to co-operate with his 
competitors and trade associations in all matters pertain- 
ing to the better marketing of his production. A man 
of this type should be at the head of every textile plant. 
He deserves success, and usually attains it. 

Some of our present merchandising policies are very 
foolish, and are leading to disaster. During a period of 
decline in national prosperity and a resultant slackening 
in demand for cotton goods, some of us continue to pro- 
duce, pile up inventories, and then when the load gets 
too heavy, sell out at a loss. Our customers understand 
the statistical status of a commodity as well as we do, 
and when they see stocks piling up they simply delay 
purchases until they can dictate the price. Sound mer- 
chandising suggests a policy of not producing unless we 
have actual orders in hand. The mill that functions 
properly is the one that gets its orders first and then 
makes the goods. If followed, this practice will cure 
many of our merchandising evils. 


Paying Buyers To Take Goods 


It is almost incredible but nevertheless true that many 
of us who are supposedly good business men are today 
selling yarns and cotton goods one, two, three, and four 
cents per pound below cost. We are actually paying the 
buyers huge sums of money to take our goods. You just 
wouldn't think that sane, sensible, experienced, and in- 
telligent business men would pursue a suicidal course of 
this kind. Still we are doing it. Needless to say we 
can’t keep it up forever any more than our Government 
can continue spending each year large sums in excess of 
its income and remain solvent. A reckoning day must 
come unless we quickly change our method of merchan- 
dising our products. Our first merchandising rule should 
be “Never sell at a loss, always sell at a profit,” and we 
should follow it religiously. The preservation of our 
great industry depends upon it. 

Mills have suffered intensely as a result of poor sales- 
manship, and during the next ten years one of our major 
objectives should be better trained salesmen. We have 
placed strong emphasis on technical training, and our 
schools and colleges have done magnificent work in elec- 
trical, mechanical, and textile engineering. We seek those 
young men who have had this special training in order 
that we may have greater efficiency in the manufacturing 
end of our business, but how seldom do we hear of mills 
or selling agents employing in their sales department men 
who have had any special training in that most import- 
ant part of our business, the merchandising of our prod- 
ucts. Seldom do we hear of any schools or colleges giving 
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special courses in the rare art of merchandising. No 
wonder this end of our industry has shown conspicuous 
weakness. We have given it less attention than any other. 
We should foster and encourage schools for training our 
youths to become salesmen with a vision, imagination, 
skill, constructive ideas, an intelligent approach to cus- 
tomers, and a real knowledge of merchandising ability, 
not simply hand shakers and order takers. 

In certain lines of textiles there has been a tendency 
to guarantee prices against decline, to make up yarns or 
goods and hold them in stock against orders for almost 
indefinite periods and not place any terminal dates of 
delivery on contracts,,all of which simply means we have 
no contracts, only options to buy if and when the market 
is favorable to the buyer. Practices of this kind do not 
reflect business sagacity on the part of the seller and only 
brand him as a poor merchant. The Worth Street Rules 
have sought to remedy this situation so far as fabrics are 
concerned, and the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1938 recently 
adopted, seek to rectify this condition in the cotton yarn 
business. 

For his own good and the good of the industry every 
manufacturer should co-operate 100° in the use of 
sound merchandising rules established for his protection. 
If he doesn’t he not only hurts himself but the entire 
industry. 

Cotton Down, Rayon Up 

It is recognized that the consumption of cotton in the 
U.S. A. is definitely on the decline. This is largely due 
to the fact that we have fallen down on the job of mer- 


chandising and promotion of our cotton products. On 
the other hand rayon has been promoted in a most ex- 
tensive way, and as a result rayon consumption has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. It would be startling to 
know just how many more bales of cotton would be con- 
sumed if the same energy, enthusiasm, originality, and 
intelligent merchandising and promotion had been applied 
to the distribution of cotton products as has been de- 
voted to rayon products. There would be no curtailment 
of operations. The demand would be so great our spin- 
dles couldn’t supply it, and instead of running our mills 
at terrific losses, we would be making reasonable profits 
and would thus make possible the perpetuity of the great 
cotton textile industry. 

Sound merchandising carries with it the thought of 


promotion. While the two terms are not synonymous, 
they are very closely inter-related. A real up-to-date 
merchandising set-up must include promotion. We are 
indebted to the Cotton Textile Institute for the fine pro- 
motional job which they have been doing for the past 
decade. It has made the entire country more cotton 
minded and has been of incalculable benefit to the in- 


dustry. The promotion of National Cotton Week is one 
of the greatest things that our industry has accomplished. 
We need to get behind this movement with greater en- 
thusiasm and each succeeding year put the program over 
with such zeal that every man, woman, and child in the 
U.S. A. will be made conscious of the importance of cot- 
ton and cotton products in the economic life of our coun- 
try. The general interest manifested in the National 
Cotton Week is an omen of better days for cotton, and 
shows what can be done by real promotional activity. 

We should take advantage of every agency to increase 
the consumption of cotton. I feel that we have neglected 
two of the greatest avenues of promotion and these are 
the picture show and radio. These forms of advertise- 
ment would reach millions of our people, would cause 
them to appreciate the value of cotton, increase its con- 
sumption and stimulate additional uses. During the next 
ten years, to which we are now looking forward with so 
much anticipation, we should plan to use in a large way 
these advertising mediums to increase the consumption 
of cotton products. 


Style and Fashion for Cotton Goods 

It is well known that style and fashion are great fac- 
tors in the merchandising of cotton goods. The better 
stylist you have the easier it is to merchandise your prod- 
uct. 

Tremendous progress has been made in the develop- 
mene of new and attractive cotton fabrics. The fashion 
shows promoted by the Institute reveal some of the most 
beautiful and attractively designed dresses made from 
cotton material, and have had a great deal to do in popu- 
larizing the use of cotton dresses in all price lines. This 
fine work should be continued and expanded as well as 
the special effort being directed by the Institute to find 
new uses for cotton. If greater emphasis is placed on 
this during the next ten years, the results obtained will 
be most gratifying. 

One of the fundamentals of merchandising is making 
goods to satisfy the requirements of the consumer. We 
can’t do it in the same slip-shod methods of long ago, for 
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McLaurine Presents 


Annual Report 
At A. C. M. A. Convention 


N his annual report to the members of the American 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, W. M. Mc- 

Laurine first spent some time in reviewing the acti- 
vities of the Traffic Committee of the Association, com- 
posed of K. P. Lewis, R. R. West, W. N. Banks, 5. M. 
Beattie, W. H. Entwistle, R. E. Henry, and R. W. Jen- 
nings. Carl R. Cunningham is to act as Traffic repre- 
sentative and C. T. Kilgore is to act as Associate Traffic 
representative. 

The remainder of the report follows: 

Our Cotton Committee has also been exceedingly active, 
(1) In trying to protect our interests in certain revisions 
of the rules dealing with the trading in Cotton Futures, 
the resolution passed by the Board of Government and 
the printed brief presented to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, mailed out to you, indicates some of our activities 
in this respect; (2) in meeting with government repre- 
sentatives in trying to avert any further regimentation of 
cotton control—such as the grading and stapling of cotton 
at the gin by government employees—such tags to follow 
through to ultimate consumer. 

Our Cotton Committee has also attended the Inter- 
national session of Government representatives, on setting 
the Biennial Cotton Standards, and last but not least, it 
has with the cooperation of representatives of the Cotton 
Shippers, operated and directed sucessfully the Cotton 
States Arbitration Board. 

In all of these activities, we have had the splendid co- 
operation of representatives from the various State Asso- 
ciations and special group associations. 


Work With Committee No. | of Fair Labor Standards Act 

We have been active in working with Industry Com- 
mittee No. 1, of the Fair Labor Standards Act. We have 
employed experts to testify and have had our own men 
appear. The Brief mailed out to you indicates the posit- 
ion taken by us. As a matter of record, our representat- 
ives on this committee are Messrs. ]. H. Cheatham, C. A. 
Cannon, R. R. West and R. H. Chapman. To them, for 
their unselfish service, their diligence and intelligence, 
we owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. By this statement, 
I do not mean to lessen the honest efiorts of the other 
members of the Committee, but these men are a part of 
our own organization and industrial family and have ably 
represented our interests in all deliberations of the com- 
mittee. Since the final committee action on March 2\st. 
was not unanimous, we have employed counsel to present 
a minority report which we hope will ultimately change 
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the majority report and secure a wage rate that will not 
be so destructive to the interests of the South. 

We have had several meetings of the Board of Govern- 
ment to consider policies. We have had numerous meet- 
ings of committees and made many trips to Washington, 
Atlanta, Greenville, New York and Charlotte for the pur- 
pose of consulting with various groups on policies and ac- 
tions. 

Educational Program 

We have been consistent in carrying on our educational 
program in the general subjects of industrial relations and 
public relations. We have written many articles for mag- 
azines and the press and have appeared before various 
types of organizations, explaining our plans and purposes, 
all of which we think worth while. 

We have collected more funds for our Student Loan 
Fund and now have two young men, whom we are assist- 
ing, still in college. We need more funds and will appre- 
ciate any help from any source. 

We have endeavored to keep the membership informed 
on all important matters and have had representatives at 
all places where we have felt that our interests demanded 
representation. 

We have had hundreds of office visits and private con- 
sultations on industry policies and tried to keep our cor- 
respondence up to the minute on requests for information 
that come to our office. 

No report would be indicative of our work that failed 
to review some of our activities in the field of National 
affairs. In this held we have been active largely dealing 
with Administrative Boards of the Government. We have 
spent much time and effort in trying to essemble infor- 
mation for Industry Committee No. 1, dealing with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and its administration. 

Last Fall, we made a survey of wages and their distri- 
bution in the Southern textile industry. This was mailed 
out to the Board of Government and also sent to the Cot- 
ton- Textile Institute, as information, when their brief was 
being prepared. 


We have gathered and disseminated information on the 
general agricultural situation, particularly dealing with a 
Processing Tax. We have discussed this subject with 
Senators and Congressmen and other Washington officials. 

We have tried to gather information dealing with the 
rulings of the National Labor Relations Act and have 
studied, with others, the seemingly necessary amend- 
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ments, in order that its administration may be fair and 
just. We have presented some of the suggested amend- 
ments to our committee on National affairs. 

The subject of Social Security and Taxation has also 
been studied by us and through our representatives. In 
fact, there have been very tew weeks during the year that 
some national demand has not been made upon our office 
or its representatiives. The handling of loan cotton and 
future agricultural policies have received a great deal 
of study and effort with our Congress. 

Even now, while politics is moving mysteriously and no 
scrious threat impending, we must always be alert, be- 
cause as the session passes its mid-term and political lines 
have become rather marked, legislative pressure will in- 
crease and action will become more threatening. 

This associational year is a kind of inter-regnum in nat- 
ional legislation, due to the close of the Congressional 
year and the political opening of the new year. Our 
careful watching and guidance will likely be extremely 
necessary before the new associational year ends. 


Need For Southern Clearing House 


The above discussions indicate the wisdom of a para- 
graph which was a part of my first report to this body: 

“Geographic location, history, environment, tradition 
and notably the preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment among those constituting the South’s industrial 
workers, have forever decreed that Southern ideals, man- 
agement and industrial philosophy shall differ somewhat 
from those of other sections; for these and many other 
obvious reasons, a Southern Clearing House for problems 
affecting our Southern industry is indispensable.” 

The cotton textile industry is one of the most import- 
ant, if not the most important, industry in the South, 
which area has been dubbed as economic problem No. | 

The fact that it has been so classified by theorists and 
dreamers does not make it so, as many other more de- 
pendable reports prove by statistical refutation. 

The Report on Economics Conditions of the South by 
the National Emergency Council reflected more on the 
Council than it did 6n the South, because it entirely 
failed to take into consideration the statements contained 
In the paragraph quoted. 

While this is a nation unified politically, it is not a 
nation of economic and social homogeneity. This fact 
was recognized when certain legislation was passed with 
extra-judicial administrative features. The Agricultural 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the rules and regulations of the I. C. C.. 
and others. 

Their administration was supposed to deal fairly with 
the social and economic and industrial problems in the 
areas in which they applied. This fact predicated that 
those who were to be intrusted with these extra-judicial 
policies should be men of broad social and economic in- 
telligence, free from sectional or social bias, endeavoring 
to mete out justice anl fairness to all groups and classes 
without fear or favor. 

[t is not necessary to review the misfits of administra- 
tion. It is not necessary to tell you that the activities 
of various committees of this Association and of the 
State Association have been constantly appearing before 
these boards, or their representatives, trying to educate 
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them in what is fair and just and proper in our area for 
the social and economic progress of our people. 


Key to Economic Solution 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
which is a key to the economic salvation of the South, is 
the natural leader in preserving the ideals and principles 
which have made the South great. 

A study of industrial leadership also reveals that there 
are no more outstanding men than those who manage 
the Southern textile mills. They are broadminded; they 
are social and progressive in their thinking, they are in- 
telligent and fair in their philosophies and ideals. To 
try to tell you people and this nation what the national 
influence of this group has been would be a romantic 
story of realism so great that it would stagger belief. 

In the days of the N. R. A., the entire national pattern 
was set by Code No. 1. It was the pacemaker and in- 
spiration for practically all groups and Southern mill 
men, in a large measure, wrote this code of co-operation 
and progress in the chaotic days. 

Industry Committee No. 1 is already the committee 
dealing with the textile industry, and several other in- 
dustries, both related and unrelated, have indicated that 
they want to hold back the action of their committees 
until Committee No. 1 has made its report and its pro- 
visions have been validated. 

Again, Southern textile men are setting the national 
pattern, and who are these Southern mill men—they are 
active members of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, who have sacrificed time and energy trying 
to build an industry capable of expressing the highest 
social and economic ideals in industrial life. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
through its Board of Governors, is a forum on which all 
of our textile problems can be discussed and policies de- 
veloped for the good of this industry. 

Leadership and ideals of industry are developed in 
this Association. Industrialists and the public are in- 
formed and educated in the best plans and policies. 

If time would permit, it would be interesting to call 
the roster of industrial statesmen that the South has pro- 
duced and then to compare the list of textile leaders. In 
my own judgment, this group would excel by far any 
other group. 

Someone may say, what have the above statements to 
do with a secretary’s report? In my opinion, a secretary’s 
report is not a personal report, but a report of the Asso- 
ciation’s accomplishments. 

The above statements indicate the continued activities 
of constructive co-operation and protective leadership 
among and for its members. 


Developing Men 


An organization that develops men able to cope with 
legislative and extra judicial boards, which are sometimes 
biased with sectional or class prejudice, in such a way that 
some degree of fairness can be attained is indeed a func- 
tion for the glory and satisfaction of its constituents. 

In making these statements, I do not wave the flag of 
sectionalism, or class consciousness. I am merely stating 
a condition that must be met because it has neen forced 
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ESEARCH 


By Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 


ASKED a friend of mine the other day who is quite 
educated “what is Research?” He said ‘‘Research is 
what you are doing now in trying to get up something 

to talk about at the Convention.” 

I think there is no doubt that most people when think- 
ing of research immediately visualize a scientist who sits 
at a desk in an air conditioned laboratory and looks 
through a microscope at objects which are invisible to 
man’s naked eye. While it is true that this scientist may 
be doing research work under these conditions, neverthe- 
less, this average man’s conception is much too narrow to 
do justice to a subject as broad as research. 

To get back on a broader basis, let us see why research 
comes about. As I see it, the world and everything in 
it is divided into two major parts; first, the known and, 
second, the unknown. Research is the work of endeavor- 
ing to change any part of the world from the unknown 
classification to the known classification. 

Just as we divide the world and all things in it into 
two parts when thinking 
about research, I like to 
divide all the people in the 
world into three parts when 
thinking about research. 

First, we those 
people who satished 
with everything and every- 
body. We might call these 
the happy-go-lucky or Pol- 
lyanna type. Unfortunate- 
ly from the standpoint of 
day by day happiness and 
fortunately from the stand- 
point of progress, we have 
very few of this type of 
person. 

Second, we have those people who are not satisfied 
with the old world of ours as it is but who are not willing 
to do anything constructive to change things, but just 
sit under the cork tree and gripe. These we call the 
‘gripers.” I think we all will agree that too large a part 
of our population comes within the definition of this 
second classification. 

Third, we fortunately have a third classification, made 
up of those people who are dissatisfied with our old world 
as it.is but who are willing to put their heart and soul 
into the task of improving the objectionable features. In 
this classification we have our great doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, statesmen, and scientists. Research men and all 
men who are research-minded come under this third 
classification. 

In this illustration of research, you will note that I am 
using the broadest conception rather than a definition 
confined to some particular individual field. Under this 
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broad conception, all work toward bringing the realm of 
the unknown into the realm of the known is research. 

The man who first crossed an ocean, the man who first 
explored a continent, the man who flew high among the 
clouds, was doing real research work just as much as the 
man who discovered electricity, the man who invented 
the radio, or the man who today sits at his desk in an air 
conditioned laboratory and looks through a microscope 
at objects which are invisible to the naked eye. 

So you see research in its broad sense is not as is fre- 
quently presumed some kind of magic which deals with 
complicated formulas, test tubes, and mysterious chemi- 
cal reactions. 

Research was born with the first mental question mark 
and will continue so long as a-man lives whose mind can 
conceive the question and whose hand and heart respond 
in an endeavor to find the answer. 

Research, fact finding, changing the status of the un- 
known to the status of the known, can be applied to any 
problem. Research is a 
much more practical and 
satisiactory answer to a 
problem than “griping.” 

To industry the fruits of 
research have been great, 
and to the people of our 
country have been given 
new necessities, new com- 
forts, new conveniences, 
new aids to health and 
happiness, new leisure and 
new jobs. 

Take any industry you 
like, study its history, and 
somewhere you will find 
the powerful and _ whole- 
some influence of research. Usually the industry has 
prosperéd and grown in proportion to the development 
of its research facilities. 

The chemical industry has been developed in its en- 
tirety from research. ‘The automobile industry could 
not have attained its present position without research. 

In 1920 there were only 500 industrial research labora- 
tories in the United States, whereas today there are 1800. 
How many of these laboratories are operated by the tex- 
tile trade? I am sorry to say very few of them. 

I know what some of you are probably thinking. You 
are thinking about that old worn out theory that the 
textile industry is so old, that there is little left in the 
realm of the unknown, which even if known, would be of 
aid to our industry. Gentlemen, this is a sour grapes 
theory and its only value is to salve the conscience of the 
textile executives who are unwilling to change their classi- 
fication from that of “‘gripers” to that third classification 
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Hand 


In The Cotton Crisis’ 


By Dr. Claudius T. Murchison 


S a general policy the cotton-textile industry in past 
Ayan has not chosen to be vocative in matters per- 

taining to raw cotton legislation. It did at one 
time pay its respects to the processing tax and stands 
ready to do so again if necessary. But as regards the 
broader aspects of the cotton problem in its relation to 
government the industry as a whole has been content to 
leave the legislative decisions to the farmers, the Congress 
and the government experts. So long as the cotton prob- 
lem was considered to be primarily agricultural involving 
in great degree only the question of farmer welfare the 
industry was willing to go along with the fullest measure 
of sympathetic co-operation. 

But the problem refuses any longer to be purely agri- 
cultural. Under the method of treatment which it has 
received the infection has spread and now its toxic effects 
are felt throughout the entire range of cotton manufac- 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison 
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ture and commerce. The exports of raw cotton have 
dropped to the lowest point in fifty years. The domestic 
markets for cotton goods have become sluggish to the 
point of stagnation. Not knowing the when or the how 
of anything the industry faces each day the fear that the 
artificial foundations may be struck from under the struc- 
ture of cotton prices or that higher superstructures of 
costs and barriers may be imposed. The most prudent 
management, whether its commitments are of purchase 
or of sale, finds it virtually impossible to employ the 
usual safeguards for protection against losses. An indus- 
try already beset by many ills can not long endure this 
additional one. If cotton can not be processed and fash- 
ioned into articles of consumption with some degree of 
safety and security, the time will eventually come when 
there will be no further need to grow cotton. We have, 
until a dangerously late hour, ignored the fundamental 
truth that if we are to save the farmer we must first save 
cotton as an article of commerce and consumption. 

But however late, the hour has finally come. By No- 
vember of last year it has become apparent to everyone 
that the government loan policy was diverting cotton 
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from the export trade; had created a great price dis- 
parity between American and foreign cotton; had estab- 
lished a fixed, artificially high price in the United States; 
had turned completely up-side down all price relation- 
ships on the futures market; had accumulated and was 
still accumulating in government hands the greatest cot- 
ton surplus in world history while at the same time mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for spinners to obtain their 
legitimate requirements, and was destroying all confi- 
dence on the part of buyers both at home and abroad in 
ultimate cotton values and so effectually retarding the 
movement of cotton products into the channels of con- 
sumption. 


All Interested Groups In Agreement 


From the challenge of this crisis the industry could no 
longer stand aloof. From Maine to Texas all men whose 
lives are bound up with cotton in any capacity whatever 
gave themselves intensively to the search for a sound an- 
swer to the problem. Efforts were made through group 
and associational meetings to co-ordinate the best thought 
of the industry and if possible to merge it with the think- 
ing of the growers, the shippers, seed crushers, selling 
agents, wholesale and retail distributors. The hope that 
the opinions of so many separate groups might be welded 
into a single body of consistent guiding principles was 
amply fulfilled. No man can charge that the industry 
has met this problem only with complaint and criticism. 
All groups whose major interest is cotton, and beginning 
with the farmers, are agreed on the following constructive 
principles: 

1: That cotton should be permitted to find its own 
natural competitive price level in accord with economic 
law. 

2. That no further expansion of government. loan cot- 
ton be permitted. 

3. That the present excessive loan stocks be reduced 
by gradual and orderly liquidation through the normal 
channels of trade and in a way which will not abruptly 
or unduly impair world market prices. 

The first of these principles which calls for the restora- 
tion of a free market for cotton is without prejudice to 
the acreage curtailment program and is not intended to be 
in opposition to compensation benefits to farmers. It 
of course carries necessarily the implication that compen- 
sation benefits to the farmer whether in the form of direct 
payment at the time he sells his cotton or any other 
form shall not serve as an artificial inducement to with- 
hold his crop from normal marketing channels or divert 
it into government loan stocks at a rate in excess of the 
going market price. 


Liquidation of Loan Surplus 


The principle of gradual and orderly liquidation of the 
present loan surplus assumes an indefinite period of time 
which might be anywhere from five to ten years. The 
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AOpen Account Financing 
Scores Double Success 


O put reverse English on the old proverb, 
‘one mans meat can be nourishing diet 
for the other fellow, too.”’ 


The Brown Corporation* was a regular 
user of our service. It gave their company 
money-power far in excess of what its regular 
connections had provided. 


Brown had been selling considerable merchandise 
to Black & Company,* getting cash advances on 
shipment from us and clearing them off the slate 
as Black's checks came in. 


But gradually, Black began taking longer time 
to pay. 


Since he had long been a good customer of 
Brown's, we frequently permitted an extension 
of time, but advised a frank talk to see where 
things were heading. 


They quickly found the reason. His regular bank 
credit wasn't enough to finance the volume of 
sales Black needed. His working capital was 


Slow-pay Customer Takes Tip 
From Creditor-- Business 
and Credit Now Al 


continually frozen in receivables. First he had to 
pass up discount*gn his payables. Next, he was 
passing due dates. 


Brown explained our ervice . . told how it was 
helping him. He urged\Black to consult us. We 
were called in. We negotiated an arrangement, 
effective immediately .. without red tape or delay. 


Then Black's business curve started up again. In 
lictle more than a year, Dun had improved his 
credit rating to Al. By the end of 1938, his net 
worth was nearly $200,000 greater, a healthy 
increase of nearly 30%. 


Which would be better for your business —a 
borrowing capacity set by routine considera- 
tion of your capital investment and an audit 
of your present condition? Or, a flexible finan- 
cing system that looks ahead and provides 
liquid cash for financing new sales as fast as 
you can make them? Write “Dept. TM” for 
our free booklet “CAPITAL AT WORK”. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


‘‘Non-Notification”’ Open Account 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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duration would necessarily depend both upon the course 
of world cotton consumption and of domestic cotton pro- 
duction and no one knows what either will be. There is 
at present no important sentiment for further acreage 
reduction through government action, and Congress now 
appears unwilling to release back to the farmer his loan 
cotton at a reduced rate in exchange for voluntary acre- 
age reduction. Hence, it is reasonable to assume that in 
the years which lie immediately ahead a normal cotton 
crop for the United States will be about twelve million 
bales. Unless we have great success with our cotton pro- 
motion efforts we can not reasonably anticipate a domes- 
tic consumption of more than seven million bales a year 
on the average. The annual residue of five million bales 
may constitute a problem and certainly in the light of 
present world conditions does not justify optimism rela- 
tive to a speedy liquidation of the huge government sur- 
plus. However, we occasionally have very bad crop years 
and these may provide the desired salvation. 

Senator Smith’s amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 as introduced in the Senate a few 
weeks ago incorporated all of the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples. Many friends of this bill from the beginning felt 
that some of its financial provisions were far more than 
adequate to attain’ its desired objectives. A maximum 
benefit payment of five cents a pound made to the farm- 
er at the time he sold his cotton would, without doubt, 
keep cotton out of the loan, but at the same time it might 
occasion a government outlay of as much as three hun- 
dred million dollars if cotton should go as low as 6% 
cents per pound. Inasmuch as other agricultural com- 
modities were waiting in line for a similar payment, and 
since the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 provides 
that cotton should not have more than 40% of the total 
appropriation for such purposes, a sum of three hundred 
million dollars for cotton meant in effect a total appro- 
priation of over seven hundred million dollars for all agri- 
cultural commodities. Strong Opposition was at once 
interposed by the White House, the Treasury and the 
economy members of the Congress. 


Crop Would Move Into Normal Channels 


Faced with this opposition, Senator Smith offered a 
revision of his bill which would provide a maximum pay- 
ment to farmers of three cents a pound payable at time 
of sale. These payments, however, are to be made only 
in the event that cotton prices fall below 65% of parity 
and the amount of the payment will represent the differ- 
ence between the actual price which the farmer receives 
and 65° of parity. At present, 65% of parity is 10.14 
cents a pound. The farmer would, therefore, receive his 
maximum benefit if the price of cotton drops to 7.14 
cents per pound. There is little doubt but that this pay- 
ment would effectually prevent any further loan accumu- 
lation. It is estimated that the loan rate for the forth- 
coming crop will be set at approximately 8.10 cents per 
pound. Inasmuch as the farmer will forfeit his benefit 
payment if he uses the loan, it is probable that cotton 
could drop as low as 5'% cents a pound without appre- 
ciably checking sales of cotton into the normal channels 
of trade. 

The revised Smith Bill also provides that cotton may 
be released from the loan fund prior to August first of 
this year up to a maximum of five hundred thousand 
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bales provided the price is not less than 8.30 cents per 
pound. This will insure against any possible squeeze in 
the market before that date and at the same time offer 
no threat to existing price levels. In subsequent years, 
cotton may be released from the loan stocks in amounts 
not greater than two and a half million bales per year 
and only during the months from January to August in- 
clusive and at a price based on the price average of the 
ten spot markets on the preceding day with allowance of 
thirty points to compensate the farmer for the trouble 
of repossession. These releases are further safeguarded 
by the provision that they be permitted only at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Under this re- 
vised plan the maximum cost to the government would 
be one hundred and eighty million dollars and that cost 
would be realized only if the price of cotton dropped to 
7.14 cents per pound. 


Farmers to Repossess Cotton at 3c Per Pound 


Senator Smith's original bill also provided that for 
the crop year of 1939 farmers might repossess their loan 
cotton for three cents a pound in return for declining to 
produce an equivalent amount of cotton on their alloted 
acreage. Later this feature of the bill was introduced as 
a separate measure by Senator Bankhead and the three- 
cent offer was raised to five cents, whereupon it was pass- 
ed by the Senate. However, it is not expected to pass 
the strong opposition which has developed in the House. 
Owing to the lateness of the season its ultimate fate, how- 
ever, is not of importance. The essential features of the 
Smith amendments, as revised, mainly their conservative 
treatment of the surplus loan stocks and the moderate 
payments to be made to farmers for diverting their cot- 
ton from future loan stocks, still await action and can no 
longer be regarded as unreasonably expensive from the 
standpoint of the Treasury. 


Export Subsidy Plan Confusing 


But, in the meantime, the entire business of working 
out a sane, long-range treatment of the cotton problem 
which will preserve cotton as a commodity as well as the 
cotton farmers, has been thrown into utter confusion by 
the proposal of the Administration for a cotton export 
subsidy. This proposal from the Administration was all 
the more surprising in view of the speech which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made at Fort Worth, Texas, on 
September 30 of last year. From that address I quote 
only two .paragraphs which are in unequivocal language 
and very much to the point: 

‘“. ... Unlike wheat, however, an outright export sub- 
sidy does not appear to be called for in the case of cot- 
ton. The reason is that none of the cotton-exporting 
countries competing with us is using this method, whereas 
in the case of wheat the use of this method by other 
countries has forced us to do likewise. If used on a large 
scale and over a period of time, export subsidies employ- 
ed by competing countries are mutually self-defeating. 
They amount to an international price war that is bound 
to be destructive in the end. I believe it is far better for 
the competing countries to get together and work out 
trade arrangements on a sensible and equitable basis. 
This old world has got to give up its policies of dog-eat- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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“Our cards, winders and looms make 


better production records with GULF’S HIGHER 


QUALITY LUBRICANTS” 


{Right} “The Gulf engineer gave us the 
right recommendations for loom lv- 
brication and it has paid us to carry 
them out,” says this overseer. 


{Below} “These cards were installed 
forty years ago,” says this overseer of 
carding, “but they are making excel- 
lent production records today with 
Gulf's higher quality lubricants in 
service. 


{Rieht} For the proper lubrication of 
these modern high speed winders, 
Gulf Universal Oil and Gulf Harmony 
Oil—two quality brands in the Gulf 
line—are used. 


E use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants as ‘pro- 
duction insurance’ in our plant,” says this mill 


. manager. “The better oils cost a few more cents per 


gallon, but we more than save the difference by im- 
proved production and lower costs for maintenance.”’ 

Progressive mill operators everywhere are adopt- 
ing this farsighted viewpoint of lubrication. Thus, 
they are able to meet today’s demands for lower oper- 
ating costs—by protecting all mechanical equipment 
against excessive wear and repair expense. Power bills 
are lower, production flows more smoothly and there 
is less spoilage of the product when lubrication prac- 
tice as recommended by an experienced Gulf engineer 
is adopted. 

You may feel that your lubrication is satisfactory, 
but we suggest that you ask a Gulf engineer to check 
over all of your equipment with you. He is a specialist 
in the scientific application of lubricants exactly suited 


to each requirement, and will probably be able to 
suggest means of improvement which will help you 
increase efficiency and save money. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, P:TTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 


THIS MILL MANAGER of 
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How lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were sumbitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER TWELVE 


The causes of uneven yarn may be put into two class- 
es. The first we may call Major and the second we may 
call Minor. I speak of the causes of unevenness for when 
we find or locate the cause the remedy suggests itself. 

Major causes are those that occur when a bad stock of 
cotton, or a different stock of cotton is started in the mill 
before the old stock is completely run out. When these 
two cottons are blended together we usually get an un- 
even strand of yarn which no amount of human endeavor 
can remedy until the raw stock has become balanced. 
When one grade of cotton is being run the chances are 
that we will produce an even strand of yarn, provided all 
of our machines are perfect mechanically, and assuming 
that the cotton is of the same age, moisture content, and 
staple. If we mix in new cotton, made in a different 
year, these two cottons will not properly blend and un- 


evenness is Inevitable. So far as possible all cottons of 
the same grade and character should be run up before 
the new cotton is started in. I said if possible for some 
mills can not always do this. 

When we are certain that our cotton is correct one 
should start with the pickers and continually check up 
on them in order to see that the laps are of correct weight. 
I think it would be far better if we should get a yard to 
yard weight on our laps instead of the common method 
of lap to lap weight. I understand that one prominent 
machine manufacturer makes a machine for this pur- 
pose. Uneven laps will cause uneven card and drawing 
sliver and once uneven cotton gets by the drawing ma- 
chine it is practically impossible to eliminate it in the 
future processes. 


Another major cause is the human element. This is 


the fault of the overseer in charge. We may call it in- 
difference, unconcern, or inattention, and sometimes lack 
of foresight. Replacement is the only remedy here which 
needs no further discussion. 


The Minor causes are those agents of variation, not 
from frame to frame, but from end to end on the same 
frame. These Minor causes are no less important than 
the Major ones for if they are allowed to exist they will 
become Major causes. These Minor causes are many and 
varied. A loose roll neck will cause variation. Weights 
hanging uneven, rolls set too close or opened too far, 
and insufficient weight on top leather rolls will cause 
unevenness. Incidentally this matter of roll weighting 
should be thoroughly investigated and adjusted to the 
requirements of each individual plant. The life of the 
leather roll is seriously curtailed by friction with the 
steel roll when we do not have enough weight on them to 
prevent this slipping between the leather and the steel 


Bad skewers and broken and defective roving steps 
will stretch the roving which will cause unevenness. In- 
sufficient stroke on the roving traverse will soon wear a 
groove in the leather roll, causing thick and thin places. 
Travelers too light lets singlings go through, travelers too 
heavy takes the elasticity out of the yarn. Bands with 
not enough tension will produce soft, untwisted yarn. 
Worn spindles and bolsters will cause unevenness. 
Letting the slip roll on long draft spinning get 
dirty is a certain means of producing yarn that is far 
from even. The relative humidity which helps to pro- 
duce the best strand of yarn should be decided upon, then 
checked frequently not by personal feelings but with some 
reliable mechanical instrument. 


Continuing from personal observation I have noticed 
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The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. offers, 
for the immediate use of textile dyers and printers, 
color cards and formulas for matching on textiles 
the official Royal Colors issued by the British Colour 
Council to commemorate the coming Royal visit to 
this country. Expert technicians at our branch labor- 
atories will give you prompt assistance in matching 
these shades on your own fabrics and stocks of all 
necessary dyes are available for quick delivery at con- 
veniently located warehouses. Write, wire or phone 
for color cards, technical service and National Dyes. 
“REMEMBER! WE INVITE YOUR COLOR PROBLEMS’ 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INc. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON .. .. 1150 Causeway St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. 
CHICAGO. .. .. 357 W.Erie St. ATLANTA . . . . 140 Peachtree St. 
PHILADELPHIA . 200-204 S. Front St. CHATTANOOGA . . | James Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO .. 517 Howard St. PORTLAND, ORE. . 646 N. Thompson St. 
TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., West | 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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that when the spinning room is stopped off and some 
other part of the mill is running the continual vibration 
of the plant will shake down some of the roving in the 
top creel and on starting the frame if this slack end of 
roving is not pulled back it will have a tendency to go 
through the trumpet in a bunch, making thick places in 
the yarn. 

Mills equipped with automatic cleaners should not ex- 
pect them to cover too many frames. The sellers of 
these machines usually have a tendency to recommend 
too great an area for their machines to cover. Naturally 
if a cleaner doesn’t get back to the original starting point 
before the creels, guides, rails, etc., collect lint, this lint 
that has collected will be blown into your yarn making 
for unevenness. The agitation of the air caused by the 
cleaner fans reduces the relative humidity, therefore it 
should be raised after installing these cleaners. 

In conclusion I may add that the cause and the pre- 
vention of unevenness are so interwoven as to think of 
the other when one is mentioned. This matter of uneven- 
ness should be a constant daily and hourly concern of the 
overseer in charge. Close observation should be the daily 
rule instead of the exception, for the ounce of prevention 
in this matter is worth far more than the pound of cure. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 


In order to prevent uneven yarn, we must first con- 
sider the staple that is going into our product. Variations 
in staple length may be eliminated by a careful selection 
of the staple. Careful blending of the staple is necessary 
in producing good yarn; as it has been seen that if an 
excessive amount of waste is mixed with the cotton it 
will weaken the yarn. 

The picker room is a vital point in making even work: 
therefore, all lap variations should be averted. Keep 
constant check on lap weights by scientific testing equip- 
ment and trace the heavy and light places down. If these 
places are caused by any defect of the machine, this ma- 
chine should be righted at once. Regular routine in- 
spection of laps on the lap meter will help, thus seeing and 
accurately weighing each yard of lap from every machine 
in the room. As a few hints, see that the evener motion 
is in proper condition at all times, keep the lap racks in 
condition, have lap sticks of same weight, and see that 
the sticks are straight. The friction shoes should be in 
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good condition at all times. Picker laps should be cor- 
rected to the moisture content of the room at every min- 
ute of the day. All feed roll settings should be proper; 
insure this by good gauges, and do not use rolls that 
have worn flutes. 

The treating of the lap in the card room is of the ut- 
most importance, for it is in this department that the 
staple receives its initial treatment. All card settings 
should be correct to the thousandth of an inch in order 
for the cotton to be properly carded; therefore, one can 
not stress too much care of the card. The clothing should 
not be abused by lumps. Poor grinding will not permit 
the proper treatment of the staple, because proper comb- 
ing or straightening can not exist if the card is dull. Poor 
stripping and piecing up the ends too soon after stripping 
will give an uneven card sliver. Poor creeling of laps 
and overlapping the end will cause a great amount of 
uneven sliver. Worn feed roll bearings should be elim- 
inated in any room that has such conditions. Worn 
lickerin shrouds and different sized trumpet holes are 
known as uneven work breeders. Nurse the cards, for 
once the work is made wrong here it can never be correct- 
ed. Exercise care of the card by using efficient card 
grinders. 

Now that the card sliver enters the drawing several 
causes of uneven work may be revealed, such as steel 
roll untrue, calender rolls worn and untrue, worn flutes 
in the steel rolls, worn draft gearing, and any number of 
other causes which will give uneven work from the draw- 
ings. This particular machine must be kept in the best 
of condition for good work. If the controlled draft is 
being used, it is of utmost importance that the laps be 
properly made. Too much stress can not be put upon 
the creeling of the lap winders, as doubling of the sliver 
on the creel table will produce a heavy, uneven sliver or 
bad piecing will pull loose and give thin places after the 
sliver is drawn. On the five roll drawing frame atmos- 
pheric conditions will give uneven work, cold weather 
with a dry atmosphere causing the webb to be flaky or 
thick and thin. This trouble never arises when the tem- 
perature of the room is 70 degrees Farenheit or above. 
Particular care should be given to cleaning the clearers 
on the drawing frame, for if the clearer waste gets 
through the trumpet it will draft through the next pro- 
cesses, thus giving a yarn that is uneven and dirty. 

On slubbers and intermediates, it may be well to men- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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TOU do, and we do. It’s a collective job 

as far as we’re concerned. You’re work- 
ing at it every day and so are we. You mest 
problems . . . you get ideas you'd like to 
put into practice. Helping to solve those 
problems and helping to translate those ideas 
into profitable practice is where we come in 


with our Custom Bleaching Service. 


You know our 

representative in 
your district.Call 
him at any time. 


SODIUM 
PERBORATE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


R. & H. Chemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delowore 
District Soles Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Nework, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


9 
O- 
ALBONE*~ 
we 
SOLOZONE * 
du Pont de Nemours & Cofinc. 
—— | The H. Chemicals Dy 4 
‘a | Wilming el, 
Please have yo eagresentative call. 
Cogfbany 
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THE TYPE 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


—for Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Bobbin Cleaning 


Investigate Type “K” profit possibilities in your 
mill under your conditions. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte. N. C. 


We completely fabricate, ma- 
chine, and cut Non-metallic” 
Gears to your specifications 
and ship the same day order 
is received. 


*PHENOLIZED 
CANVAS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 


Gears for the South 


The SLAYSMAN CO. 


801-813 E. Pratt Street : 


Formica 
Insurok 
and others 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Receiver Appointed for Locke Cotton Mills 


John W. Clark, president of the Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C., has been appointed receiver for the 
Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 

While no definite decision has been made, it is prob- 
able that the machinery and real estate will be sold and 
the company liquidated. The high local tax is said to 
be a hindrance to future operations. 


Change Name to Sipp-Eastwood 


The name of the Warp Twisting-In Machine Company 
has been changed to Sipp-Eastweed Corporation. 

The office at 9 East 40th Street, New York City is 
closed, and all business heretofore carried on by the Warp 
Twisting-In Machine Company will be conducted by 
Sipp-Eastwood Corporation, 39 Keen Street, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Cotton Spinners Operate at 86.6 Per Cent of 
Capacity 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during March at 86.6 
per cent of capacity on an 80-hour, two-shift week basis, 
compared with 87.8 per cent during February this year, 
and 66.6 per cent during March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 totaled 25,827,970 
of which 22,472,330 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 25,854,048 and 22,524,742 for 
February this year, and 26,524,914 and 22,288,098 for 
March last year. 

Active spindle hours for March totaled 8,235,568,348 
or an average of 319 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,170,852,398 and 277 for February this year, and 
6,485,416,000 and 245 for March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton grow- 
ing States, 18,607,766 of which 17,042,764 were active, 
compared with 18,618,538 and 17,088,830 for February 
this year, and 18,793,508 and 16,790,022 for March last 
year; and in New England States, 6,420,464 and 4,812.,- 
106, compared with 6,435,770 and 4,819,584, and 6,930,- 
334 and 4,878,100. 


Active spindle hours included: In _ cotton-growing 
States, 6,424,370,180, or an average of 345 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,624,106,521 and 302 
for February this year, and 5,063,517,605 and 269 for 
March last year; and in New England States, 1,650,407,- 
099, or an average of 257, compared with 1,408,787,304 
and 219, and 1,280,739,956 and 185. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for March, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 630,097,266 and 337; Connecticut, 137,775.,- 
O87 and 259; Georgia, 1,158,623,959 and 358: Maine, 
200,289,259 and 304; Massachusetts, 876,831,430 and 
242; Mississippi, 48,675,913 and 243; New Hampshire, 
109,334,115 and 220; New York, 69,442,815 and 195. 

North Carolina, 1,898,533,608 and 320: Rhode Island, 
291,632 and 298; South Carolina 2,131,170,173 and 374: 
Tennessee, 225,604,110 and 381: Texas, 82.221.133 and 
325; Virginia, 206,830,304 and 324; all other States, 
159,748,544 and 217. 
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BETTER LIGHTING 
MEANS BETTER 


az 
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YOU KNOW, “SUNNY, SINCE WE REPAINTED Jo | 
WITH GLORIFIED LIGHT FINISHES, im THATS BECAUSE THESE 
PRODUCTION HAS INCREASED AND PAINTS HAVE INCREASED 
ACCIDENTS ARE FEWER ILLUMINATION .,. 


a 


WE RE CERTAINLY A WHOLE LOT HAPPIER 
NOW THAT YOU'VE MADE OUR PLANT A 

BRIGHTER, CHEERIER PLACE IN WHICH TO 
WORK... WITH PY77SBURGAH GLORIFIED 
LIGHT PAINTS 


. 


~ 
Paint Profitable, Beneficial Ilumination Throughout Tour | 
Pittsburgh Glorified Light Paints! FOR EVERY TYPE OF FACTORY! 
employees happier,cutdown able illumination. This helps do away with was 
accidents and increase production in the nervous tension and fatigue often caused ttm eC 


| 

your plant—by repainting with Pittsburgh's by incorrect lighting—brings you better 
| 


ac THE SNOTEX SYSTEM is designed for all ab- | 
scientifically prepared Glorified Light working conditions, increased production. normal interior surfaces except those 
Paints. These quick-drying, long-lasting Pittsburgh's Glorified Light Systems— affected by fungus growth. It resists dis- 
finishes have been developed with leading’  there’s one for every type of factory—are 
authorities on light control to reflect and fully described in the book, “Glorified 
diffuse available raw light. They turn wast-  Light.”’ Send for your copy and see how in bakeries and food plapts. ae, 
ed candle power into bright, cheery, profit- much glorified light will help in your plant. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PAINT DIVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 
| Smooth “8 Olzés 


be COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 


Copr. 1989 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Paint Division, Dept. TBS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Send me free vour book, “Glorihed Light’. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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Claude L. Wyrick has taken the place of the late I. 
Ek. Craig at the Lola Mills, Stanley, N. C., as manager. 


James B. LaMar is now in charge of designing and 
sample work at the Spray, N. C., office of Marshall Field 
& Co. 


W. F. Gaston, formerly of Laurens, S. C., is now over- 
seer of the cloth room at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills 
No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 


Miss Carrie Ward is now second hand in the cloth 
room at the Monaghan Plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 


J. W. Moore, formerly of Prattville, Ala., is now over- 
seer of carding at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills No. 3, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Jas. Whitmire has resigned as paymaster at the Slater 
Mills, Slater, S. C., to enter a business school in New 
York City. 


Chas. H. Stone, Southern production manager of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, has been 
elected president of the Rotary Club of Charlotte, N. C: 


A. H. Randall, for eight years assistant general super- 
intendent of the Alabama Mills, 
general superintendent. 


Inc.. has been made 


P. A. Gwaltney, of McColl, S. C., has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Marlboro Cotton Mills of 
that place, succeeding D. K. McColl. 


David LD. Carroll, of Bennettsville. S. C.. has been 
named treasurer of the Marlboro Cotton Mills. McColl. 


Bentz S. Howard has been named superintendent of the 
Spray (N. C.) Woolen Mill unit of Marshall Field & 
Co. He was formerly director of designing in the Spray 
office. 


J. B. Reeves, formerly overseer of the cloth room at 
the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C., is now employed at the 
Piedmont (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, in a similar 
capacity. 


Carl A. Rudisill, secretary and treasurer of the Carl- 
ton Yarn Mills, Howell Manufacturing Company, and 
Nuway Spinning Company, Cherryville, N. C., has been 
named to the board of trustees of the University of North 
Carolina to serve an eight year term. 


W. B. Massey, formerly second hand in the cloth room 
at the Monaghan Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greenville, 5. C., has been transferred and pro- 
moted to the position of overseer of the cloth room at the 


Victor Plant of the same company at Greer, S. C 
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Personal News 


George A. Sloan was recently elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


J. R. Dover, Jr., president of the Dover, Esther, and 
Ora Mill Companys, has been elected president of the 
Shelby, N. C., Rotary Club. 


John Hunter, former secretary of the Tupelo Cotton 
Mills, Tupelo, Miss., is one of the organizers of Hunter- 
Thomas, Inc., which concern will manufacture dress 
shirts at Tupelo. 


H. S. Adams, assistant treasurer of the Chester, S. C. 
plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Chester Soft Ball League. 


E. A. Terrell, of Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been named a member of the National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers’ Committee on Patents and 
Trade Marks. 


J. R. Brown, for many years superintendent of the 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Inc., Stonewall, Miss., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 


W. C. Frazier of Opp, Ala., is now overseer of weaving 
at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 
Mr. Frazier has recently married Miss Neva Napp, of 
Clanton, Miss. 


J. C. Platt, agent of the Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Yates Smith, secretary and treasurer of the 
ainesville Cotton Mills, have been elected directors of the 
Rotary Club of Gainesville, Ga. 


R. W. Jennings, superintendent of the Lanett, Alla.., 
mill of the West Point Manufacturing Company, has 
been made a member of the Alabama State Board of 
Agriculture and industries. 


Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile 
Association To Meet in Raleigh May 6th 


The Spring meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will be held at the 
Textile Building, State College, Raleigh, N. C., on Sat- 
urday, May 6th, 9:45 A. M. Dean Nelson, of the Tex- 
tile School, will give the address of welcome. 

The discussion will center around lubrication for the 
textile mills. A sound movie will be shown, illustrating 
the principles of lubrication of all types of bearings, 
gears, etc., and showing the types of oils that should be 
used for various applications. 

Following the picture there will be discussion from the 
floor on lubrication, which will be followed by a discus- 
sion of matters of general interest to the textile industry. 

Officers will be elected at this meeting. 
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Elected Vice-Presidents of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


Robert R. West, right, president of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., was elected first 
vice-president ot the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at the recent convention in New Orleans; F. 
W. Symmes, president and treasurer of the Union-Buf- 
falo Mills Company, with mills at Union, Buffalo, and 


Fairmont, S. C., was elected second vice-president. 


Textile Fraternity Picks Eleven Students 


Raleigh, N. C. 


sophomore classes were elected today to membership in 


—Eleven students from the junior and 


the N. C. State College chapter of Phi Psi, largest textile 
fraternity in the nation. 

Elected to membership in Phi Psi were W. H. Ritter 
of Greensboro; M. L. Crawford of Spartanburg, S. C.: 
P. D. Kaley of Scranton, Pa.; W. B. Morrison of Con- 
cord; G. M. Brannon of Rockingham; F. A. Decker of 


Charlotte; F. M. Clements, Jr., of Greensboro; C. K. 


Watson of Red Springs; J. W. Rufty of Spencer; W. S 
Murdock of Salisbury; 


and |. E. Rogers of Concord. 
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Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


IF IT’S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
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STANDARD CONVEYORS 


TRAMBALL 


Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Ruther Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Buliders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 3.4282 
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Ed Kempton Organizes New Company 


Edward S. Kempton announces the organization of 
the Kempton Parts & Spring Company, of Gastonia, N. 
C., to distribute unpatented special machine parts, small 
screws, nuts, bolts, washers, bearings, bushings, guides, 
textile specialties and springs of every description. A 
large stock of special springs, bearings and parts will be 
carried in Gastonia for the convenience and prompt ser- 
vice to the mills. Mr. Kempton is well qualified to 
manage this business having had many years experience 
in textiles and in manufacturing and selling textile ma- 
chinery. He will continue to call on his many friends 
throughout the South, in interest of the new company. 


New Hough Shade Illustrated Folder 


Hough Shade Corporation of Janesville, Wis., has re- 
leased a descriptive and illustrated folder entitled 
‘Healthy, Vigorous, Clear Thinking Workers.” 

This folder tells how to obtain up to 40 per cent more 
light without drafts, thereby increasing the efficiency of 
workers and output of plant to a corresponding degree. 

The Hough Shade Corporation has devised special 
equipment to take care of every type of industry... . 
textile mills, laundries, silk spinning, and other industries 
requiring a high relative humidity, as well as for plants 
that have devastating acid fumes present. 

They also manufacture all types of office and factory 
windows, monitors and skylights. 
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Court Order Sets Aside N. L. R. B. Order at 
Cone Mill 

Richmond, Va.—The United States Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, acting with the consent of the National 
Labor Relations Board, on April 17th set aside an 
NLRB order requiring the Revolution Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., to cease “unfair labor prac- 
tices’’ and disestablish the Revolution. Flannel Workers 
Union as representative of the company employees for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

The consent decree also denied the NLRB’s petition 
for enforcement of its order against the company, which 
was entered October 24, 1938. 

The R. F. W. U., which is. not affiliated with any out- 
side labor organization, had petitioned the court to set 
aside the NLRB order, after denying charges the union 
was “dominated and interfered with’ by the management 
of the cotton flannels manufacturing company. 

The record of the case showed the NLRB held the 
company had contributed support to the R. F. W. U. and 
‘had thereby interfered with, restrained and coerced its 
employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in Sec- 


ttion 7 of the (National Labor Relations) Act.” 


Draper Corp. Lets Building Contract 


Hopedale, Mass.—The Bathelt Construction Co. of 
Holyoke has been awarded the contract by the Draper 
Corporation to erect an additional story to the present 
carpenter shop and lumber storage of the Hopedale plant. 


1—8x3-5/8 H & B 


— 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


5-11x5% H & B Slubbers. 
4—10x5 H & B Intermediates. 
2—9x4-5/8 H & B Intermediates. 
5—8x4 H & B Speeders. 


2—Whitin Vertical Openers. 
l1—Davis & Furber Double Napper. 


The above machinery is all in first class running condition. 
For price and further details write— 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The New Orleans Meeting 


The features of the New Orleans meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were the attendance and the character of 
the addresses. 

The registration, which was one of the largest 
in the history of the Association, exceeded 450 
and included most of the leading cotton manu- 
facturers of the South. 

The outstanding address was that of President 
John H. Cheatham. He won the admiration and 
applause of his audience when, in a two-fisted 
manner, he faced the problems which confront 
the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Referring to the powerful lobby which makes 
it possible for jute, which is produced with cheap 
labor in India, to replace cotton in America, 
President Cheatham said: 

The placing of jute on a properly competitive basis 
with cotton in this country would open an additional mar- 
ket for approximately one and a half to two million bales 
of cotton in this country. The impartial American citizen 
is amazed that any influence could be exerted upon Con- 
gress to kill a bill that would be so helpful to one of the 


country’s leading industries, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands that are dependent upon it for support. 


Speaking of the. Wagner Law, President 
Cheatham said: 


It is probably true that, if the administration of the 
Act had been placed in the hands of fair, impartial, and 
loyal-minded American citizens, motivated solely by the 
desire to bring about fair and harmonious working con- 
ditions between employers and labor, in the possibly 
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minor number of cases where same did not already exist, 
the Act could have been made to work satisfactorily. As 
the record now stands, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the administration of the Act was stacked with enough 
minds that really did not believe in the American princi- 
ples of government to give its proper functioning a 
chance. In other words, it was sabotaged by its admin- 
istrators before it got started. 

B. B. Gossett delivered a very constructive 
address upon ‘‘Long Range Production Control”’ 
and received many compliments upon same, and 
the other addresses were of a very high type. 

Secretary W. M. McLaurine @eserves much 
credit for the excellent list of speakers and for 
the manner in which the meetings were handled. 


Change of Name in Order 


It appears to us that it is about time to change 


the name of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to the American Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Many of the members, including several of 
the leaders, are now spinning rayon to a consid- 
erable extent and attending the New Orleans 
meeting were some who operate rayon weaving 
mills and do not use any cotton. They can not 
be properly classed as cotton manufacturers. 

This will not be the first change in name be- 
cause it was organized in 1897 as the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association and held that name 
until 1903. 

In the year 1897 a number of cotton yarn 
spinners were assembled in the bar room of the 
old Central Hotel in Charlotte and were com- 
plaining, to each other, about the low prices of 
yarns and about the attitude of their selling 
agents. After several rounds of drinks their pro- 
tests took the form of an organization which 
they called the Southern Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, and which later became the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Small Probability of Changes 
in Wagner Act 


While a number of hearings are being held 
and there is undoubtedly a strong sentiment for 
such changes in the Wagner o® National Labor 
Relations Law as will make it fair to non-union 
employees and to employers, our advices are to 
the effect that there is little probability that any 
changes will be made during this session of Con- 
gress. 

Miss Perkins and the U. S. Department of 
Labor are so much interested in activities and 
successes Of professional labor organizers that 
their influence is being used to prevent any 
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amendment which would remove the advantages 
which are now given to organizers. 

Workers, who prefer to remain out of unions, 
and employers have no standing under the Wag- 
ner Law, as it is primarily a law to assist union 
organizers. 


Little TWOC Progress 


According to a story published by the Dazt/y 
News Record, after an extended investigation, 
the TWOC of the CIO has expended over $2,- 
000,000 in the South but unionized only 3 per 
cent of the cotton mill employees. 

Upon this basis it would cost the CIO about 
$60,000,000 to unionize all of the Southern mills 
and when they were unionized they would neith- 
er pay dues nor remain unionized. 

The $2,000,000 which has been expended in 
the South has come from funds taken from the 
treasury of the clothing workers and other 
Northern unions and was in the nature of an 
investment which was expected to produce large 
and permanent returns. 

The Atlanta office of the American Federation 
of Labor says that it will lay a good size bet that 
less than 4,000 textile employees in the South 
are now paying dues to the TWOC. We do 
know that they have had a salaried dues collec- 
tor in one town and that for several months 
there have been an average of less than seven 
textile workers paying union dues, in that town. 

A few years ago a man who is a national figure 
in the American Federation of Labor stated that 
his organization had become convinced that the 
textile field in the South could never be devel- 
oped to the point that the collection of dues 
would justify the expense and that is exactly 
what the CIO has found. 

The waste of union treasury funds in the 
Southern textile field, by both the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO, has been due to their failure to 
study the history and background of the race 
which composes the Southern textile employees. 

Whether they are designated as Anglo-Saxons 
or Scotch-Irish, they have a background and a 
history which inbred into them certain ideas of 
liberty and of freedom of action which makes 
them an entirely different problem from the bulk 
of workers in other sections. 

They are somewhat emotional and rather like 
the idea of banding together for the accomplish- 
ment of some purpose, but they never stay 
united because they resent the dictation of lead- 
ers and each man feels that he is just as good as 
the leader and has the right to decide matters 
for himself. 
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One thing is certain, and that is that no large 
number of them will voluntarily pay dues to any 
organization. They look upon the payment of 
dues as paying tribute and the history of the 
race shows that in the course of the past several 
hundred years, they have many times rebelled 
against assessments levied upon them. 

The only way in which dues can be collected 
from Southern mills employees is the check-off 
which is the taking of dues from pay envelopes 
by employers and delivering same to union lead- 
ers. 

Such a system is so absolutely contrary to the 
inherited ideas of the textile mill employees of 
the South that no one need ever have any fear 
that any large number will submit for any great 
length of time. 

We do not believe that the Government itself 
could force the Southern textile workers to ac- 
cept the check-off because it is entirely contrary 
to their ideas of liberty and freedom of action. 

Without the check-off very few textile mill 
employees will pay dues for more than a few 
weeks and the check-off can never be established 
in the South. 

The CIO appears to have invested $2,000,000 
in the South but will never see the day that they 
receive adequate returns upon that Investment. 


Woolens and Worsteds Will 
Go South 


There is not only the threat that a very large 
portion of the woolen and worsted industry will 
leave the old industrial centers of textile man- 
ufacturing and transfer the operations of the 
industry to the South or elsewhere to secure a 
lower wage cost as well as other lower man- 
ufacturing cost, but there is also a very consid- 
erable threat that woolen tabrics on the cotton 
system and woolen and cotton blend fabrics all 
produced in the cotton mills of the South are 
going to have a strong effect on the old-estab- 
lished woolen and worsted industry. Progress 
cannot be held back indefinitely, but an adverse 
effect on the woolen and worsted industry long 
established in the Eastern States, can be held 
back and delayed to the advantage of the man- 
ufacturers and the mill owners, as well as to 
the wage-earning possibilities of the woolen 
and worsted operatives, if every possible device 
be availed of to lower the costs of manufactur- 
ing, including lower wage costs arrived at by 
greater machinery extension, and the adoption 
of every possible labor-saving, cost-saving de- 
vice and method.—A merican W ool and Cotton 
Reporter. 
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Hicu Pornt, N. C.—An order for cotton socks valued 
at $52,248 has been awarded to the Thomas Mills, Inc. 
The order placed by the War Department will be issued 
to the quartermaster corps for use of the army. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the 624,757 shares of Burlington Mills was 
approved at a meeting of directors. Payment will be 
made May 15th to stockholders of record May Sth, it was 
stated by W. S. Coulter, secretary of the mills. 


York, S. C.—The Lockmore Cotton Mill, operated by 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., is being dismantled, and 
the machinery will be moved to Gastonia. The mill con- 
tains more than 6,000 spindles and has approximately 
130 workers on its payroll. 

Mount Ho tty, N. C.—Whitehall Knitting Mills, Inc., 
has been granted a charter to make hosiery and other 
knitted products on $300,000 authorized capital, with 
$400 subscribed by H. A. Kelly, J. H. Head, T. A. Ko- 
morowski, and Bruno Barchuk, all of Mount Holly. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Representatives of local interests and 
officials of the Wallner textile interests of Pulaski, and 
the Burlington Mills, of Greensboro, N. C., have elected 
officers for the Salem Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill, Inc. 

T. J. Wallner, Pulaski, was elected president; J. Spen- 
cer Love, head of the Burlington Mills, vice-president, 
and W. S. Coulter, of Burlington Mills, was elected secre- 
tary of the Salem operating company. 

Dr. J. A. L. Kolmer and F. B. Whitescarver, both of 
Salem, were named to the board of directors. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—FPreferred and common stock- 
holders of the Richmond Spinning Company, at a recent 
meeting, unanimously decided to liquidate the business. 

T. N. Vandyke, Willard Warner, C. B. Bagley, E. Y. 
Chapin and Edwin McMillan, all Chattanooga textile 
men, were named as liquidating trustees. Mr. Chapin 
explained that no definite plan for liquidating the com- 
pany was developed at the meeting. 

The Richmond Spinning Co. is one of Chattanooga's 
oldest textile firms, having been founded in 1890. En- 
gaged in the production of cotton yarn, it has been closed 
for two years. 

For more than a year, the plant has been operated by 
an organization headed by Sherman P. Haight, of New 
York, as president; J. F. Fowler, of Cartersville, Ga., as 
treasurer; C. E. Bagley, of Chattanooga, vice-president, 
and R. E. Smith, general manager. 

The present management began operation of the mills 
two years ago after a reorganization in which the common 
stockholders accepted preferred stock, issued at that time 
for their holdings, and a group headed by Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. Haight put the $75,000 of the new money into the 

company for common stock. 
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Mill News 


GRAHAM, N. C.—Travora Manufacturing Company 
will spend approximately $75,000 on an extension pro- 
gram, which will include construction of a three-story ad- 
dition to the finishing plant. 


Fort Mri, S. C.—Construction has been started on 
the $100,000 addition to Plant No. 2 of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills at this place, in accordance with plans an- 
nounced some months ago. 


‘Niota, Tenn.—In the Judith Hosiery Mills 20 addi- 
tional machines have been installed and have all gotten 
into operation. This has doubled the number of machines 
in this plant. These are 42-gauge machines. The com- 
pany has recently finished an addition in which the new 
machinery set-up has been installed. 

WINSTON-SALEw, N. C.—Plans for erection of a large 
addition to the Hanes Hosiery Mills as a result of in- 
creased production have been announced by J. N. Weeks, 
president. 

Work on the addition will be started immediately. The 
building will measure 90 by 250 feet and will be of brick. 

Mr. Weeks added that the expansion program called 
also for installation of the newest type of machinery for 
the manufacture of circular-knit hosiery. Additional 
workers will be employed. 


Hickory, N. C.—Sale of the Shuford Hosiery Mills 
by Wade H. Shuford to Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Rhyne and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Shipman was announced April 18th. 
The new owners have taken possession and are now oper- 
ating the plant. The sale price was not disclosed. 

Mr. Rhyne was identified with the Piedmont Wagon 
Manufacturing Company until recently, when he disposed 
of his interests in that concern. Mr. Shipman has served 
as superintendent of the hosiery mills for Mr. Shuford 
for several years and will continue in that capacity. The 
new corporation has organized and elected officers, Mr. 
Shipman having been named president, Mr. Rhyne, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mrs. Rhyne, vice-president. 


CoLuMBus, GA.—A $125,000 damage suit has been 
filed in Federal Court by Fry Products, Inc., automobile 
seat cover manufacturers, against the Jordan Mills, of 
Columbus, Ga. 

The suit charges Jordan Mills with failing to keep a 
contract whereby it was to have bought knit goods and 
machinery from Fry Products, and asked an accounting 
and royalties for use of patented. 

The Columbus firm paid $7,500 on the contract when 
it was agreed to May 2, 1938 , the complaint set out, but 
when Fry Company attorneys sought to put the contract 
in writing on June 26, 1938, they charged the Jordan 
Mills refused to abide by the agreement. The Jordan 
Mills contend that their action was justified. 
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ASTER MECHANICS in the South’s textile 
M plants have a job that is comparable to that of a 

mother with a number of children. While not 
actually on duty every hour of the week, the master me- 
chanic is subject to call all the time, and just as a mother 
puts in extra time (day or night) with a sick child, the 
master mechanic is often called upon to do the same 
thing with a sick machine. A really good master me- 
chanic should have the qualities. of a mother, doctor, 
diplomat, inventor, electrical and mechanical engineer, 
painter, carpenter, and should be endowed with the pa- 
tience of “Job”. 

In starting the week’s work, it is a good idea for the 
master mechanic, not some subordinate, to make an in- 
spection of the plant on Sunday afternoon or night. At 
this time he should check the temperature, humidity, 
toilets and water coolers for leaks, and note the general 
condition of the mill. It is surprising how many things 
can be found when the mill is not running that will be 
overlooked in the rush of working hours. Should the 
master mechanic not wish to do this inspection work on 
Sunday, it is a good idea for him to get to the mill early 
enough to do it on Monday morning. 

If the weather is cool or cold the mechanic should 
check the temperature of the water in the humidifier 
tank. A temperature of at least 110 degrees F. is de- 
sirable here, which is very helpful in bringing the tem- 
perature of the mill up to the desired point at the earliest 
possible moment. 

As soon as all the machinery is started up, the master 


The Master Mechanic 
and His Job 


By M. E. Chanic 


mechanic should check his time sheet and pay roll dis- 
tribution to see that the work being done by his depart- 
ment is being properly allocated to the different depart- 
ments of the mill. The keeping of records and cost data 
has become an important part of the master mechanic’s 
job, and through the proper keeping of records he is able 
to furnish the management with valuable information on 
repair costs, replacements, etc. for each department. Fre- 
quently, through analysis of such records, it is possible 
to spot incompetent or careless fixers who would otherwise 
passed unnoticed. Also, if the fixers know that records 
of shop work done are being kept for their department 
they are apt to pay more attention to their jobs, which 
results in less shop work that can be traced to careless 
or sloppy work. 


Poor Oiling 


Another source of continual worry to the master me- 
chanic is the poor oiling methods that have been in prac- 
tice in the South’s textile mills since they were first 
started up. The majority of the work that comes to the 
shop can be traced directly to either lack of oiling or 
improper oiling. Generally, the master mechanic has 
very little if any control over the oiling methods employ- 
ed by the different departments, nor does he have the 
amount of control over the types of oils used that he 
should have. 


In the opinion of the writer, the mechanics could save 
the mills hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly if they 
had more control over the oilers and oiling policy of the 
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separate departments as well as the whole plant. By the 
very nature of his job, the mechanic is in a better po- 
sition to see the effects of poor oiling, he is better trained 
from a standpoint of machine and bearing design, and 


their oiling as if they tried to run their automobiles with 
kerosene. 

Oils should be selected for the type of work they are 
expected to perform. Spindle oils, for instance, operate 
under light load at high speed, and there is little possi- 
bility of foreign matter getting into the oil. On the other 
hand, top roller oil is exposed to the air and to foreign 
matter in the room, and operates at low speed under 
heavy load. Obviously the same oil could not be expect- 
ed to perform satisfactorily in both places, and no mill 
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would use the same oil, yet there are other places in the 
plant where conditions are almost as contrasting as this 
extreme example, and where the same oil is used in all 
bearings. 


chanics will go out and make a real check on their shaft- 
ing the likelihood is that they will find some of them out 
of line, or bearings not carrying any load, etc. It is 
something that must be constantly checked on, at regular 
intervals, if most efficient power consumption is to be 
obtained. 

Hanger bearings on overhead shafting should be in- 
spected and cleaned at regular intervals. The proper 
consistency of oil should be used and the bearings should 
be cleaned thoroughly and new oil put in after a certain 


. he should be more competent to work up oiling schedules Saving in Power Cost 
and proper types of oils for every part of the plant than ; 
wn YI yi Another way in which the master mechanic can be of 
any other man. 
f much value to the mill in the saving of power cost, and 
Some mill men advance the argument that the master jver which he usually has at least some control, is in the 
mechanic has about all the job he can handle, and to give proper grouping of power consuming machinery. Some 
him charge of the oiling would be putting too much work portions of the mill can best be run with individual 3 
on him. It is true that there are very few master me- motors, some portions can be operated most efficiently A 
ai chanics that have a great deal of leisure time, but if they with small units of group drives, and some with long lines ‘ 
- were given full charge of the oiling of the mill a great , shafting driven from a large motor 
; deal of the work that they now have to do as a result of - ee i ; 
he mechanic should make an analysis of the power 
inefficient oiling (lets be honest and call it just “lousy é 
hea requirements of each department, and each portion of 
oluing) would not nave to be done. 
5 each department, and from such an analysis he should 
_ "he master mechanic, who has seen expensive parts he able to arrive at an idea of how to arrange or rear- 
and even whole machines last only about one-fourth of range the motors and shafting to obtain the most eff- . 
4 what should be their normal life purely as a result of ciency in power consumption. Frequently it will be ; 
A careless and sloppy oiling, would not tolerate many of found that by merely regrouping certain portions or ; 
the practices that are now common throughout almost groups in a department a considerable amount of power £ 
f- the entire industry. may be saved without any great cost outlay. : 
, : In order to make an analysis of power cost with any ; 
Oilers Not Properly Trained 
degree of accuracy it is usually necessary first to sell the 
The first major fault in the lubrication of textile ma- management on the idea that actual money can be saved 
chinery is that the oilers feceive almost no training on their by providing the mechanic with the proper and adequate 
. jobs. The overseer usually has only a vague idea of the instruments for analysis work. As a rule the cost of 
Importance of proper oiling. and will put either a boy such instruments is rather high, and unless the mechanic 4 
who is just starting out in the mill on an oiling job, or 1S somewhat of a salesman he may fail to satisfactorily 2 
will take one of the roving haulers, quill boys, or some- convince the management that they are really money 
one else equally unsuited to the job and tell him, “Here’s savers and will pay for themselves many times over in 
an oil can and you are now an oiler. Put oil in all the power cost. No one would expect to have a shaft cut 
: bearings.” The oiler can hardly be blamed for machine down without the aid of a lathe, but the management of 
‘ failures in a case of that kind. In addition to lack of some mills expect the master mechanic to hold the power 
. training, the oiler is frequently furnished with an old, cost down to a minimum without furnishing him with 
out-of-date spring botton oil can that squirts oil in pro- even the most elementary instruments to work with. It 
portion to the amount of pressure applied on the bottom. can't be done. 
Starting out fresh in the morning, with a hearty break- Overhead Shafting 
fast under his belt, the oiler manages to put about half ; 
In a mill that has a large amount of overhead shaft- 
an ounce of oil in (or on) every bearing in sight—by . . 
ing the. mechanic can do a great deal toward reducing 
noon he is barely managing to get a drop or two out at axe 
0 power cost by proper and adequate installation and care 
a time. 
of said shafting. In order to prevent excessive power 
i he second major fault of lubrication is the improper consumption a long shaft must be straight and the bear- 
y selection and use ol oils. It IS not nec essary to have a ings must each support its own share of the load. A point 
7 large selection of oils in the mill at all times, but every = ghat it might be well to bring out at this time is the fact 
plant should have about five or six weights and types of that no matter how well a shaft is installed initially, after 
oils, plus suitable greases for the type of plant. Oils do has run six months or a vear there is a verv definite ; 
not perform the same under all conditions and an oil that possibility that it will be out of line. No matter bow well ; 
is just right for one bearing may be entirely unsuited the building is constructed there will be some settling. 7 
for another bearing on the same machine. roo many and when a building settles in one point more than an- ‘ 
oilers and overseers take the attitude that “oil is oil, other the shafting will be out of line H 
and should be squirted in every oil hole in sight, with Some mechanics will look at this and say “Hell, I knew 4 
the result that they get about the same performance from that before I ever had this job.” but if these same me- : 
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period of running time has elapsed. Time for cleaning 
will vary with different mills, depending on the length of 
the shafting, the load, the cleanness of the mill, etc.., 
but all of them need cleaning and inspecting from time 
to time. 

Electrical Equipment 


Some master mechanics have failed to acquaint them- 
selves properly with the electrical equipment of their 
plants, and as a result are causing their plants to pay for 
a great deal of power and repair cost that is not neces- 
sary. As an example, some mechanics do not realize the 
small amount of air gap in an electric motor, particularly 
in the fairly recent motors, and do not properly inspect 
and remedy the bearings and shafting of such motors. 
Under normal operation the motors may perform satis- 
factorily to all outward appearances, but when there is 
any disturbance of the electro-motive fields of force in a 
motor it will not give top:efficiency. A worn bearing or 
shaft. may cause the burning out of the motor in the 
event of some sudden surge of power, such as would 
result from a shorted circuit or a bolt of lightning. Elec- 
tric motors are precision machines, and although the 
manufacturers turn out motors that are almost unbeliev- 
ably long lived, they must be cared for in a reasonable 
manner if they are to give the long service that they 
should. 

Another place where the mechanic may effect power 
savings, where the utility: company has a clause in the 
contract that penalizes a low power factor; is in the prop- 
er use of capacitors or some similar means of improving 
the power factor. During recent years the trend has 
been toward the installation of individual motors in many 
parts of the mills. This has resulted in more elastic oper- 
ation, but as is the case with almost every improvement 
there are certain drawbacks that should be compensated 
for mm order to take full advantage of the possibilities. 

When an individual motor is installed on any machine, 
the motor must be capable of taking care of the maximum 
demand that the machine might require under the most 
unusual circumstances. 


So, when the machine is operat- 
ing normally, the motor is not required to do the full 
amount of work that it is capable of doing, and when 
a motor is operating at somewhere in the neighborhood 
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of 60 or 70 per cent of its rated capacity it is not operat- 
ing at best efficiency, and the power factor will be much 
lower than is necessary. Through the proper use of 
capacitors this low power factor may be raised above the 
point at which the power company penalized the user, 
and a real saving may be effected. The instructions for 
the proper use of capacitors is too involved to treat in 
such a short article at this, and should be investigated 
thoroughly by each master mechanic who is located in a 
territory where low power factor is penalized. 


Diplomacy 


In the field of diplomacy, the master mechanic who 
can keep all of his overseers convinced that he is giving 
them the best service that is possible, and keep them 
satisfied, should be given control of international affairs 
of the country—he could handle any situation. Situa- 
tions of a most delicate nature must be handled by the 
master mechanic, and only a master diplomat can pre- 
vent friction and dissention among the overseers of the 
respective departments. 


The master mechanic of a textile plant holds a unique 
position. He is responsible for keeping the mill in full 
production without authority to dictate policies. He is 
servant to all and master of few. He is the number one 
alibi for all lost time due to machinery failure in any 
part of the mill. He must make decisions that would tax 
the powers of the world’s master diplomats. 

At one and the same time he may be faced with a prob- 
lem such as the following: The conveyor apron on one 
of the two openers has become jammed and several slats 
are broken beyond repair by the fixer (the card room 
overseer is fuming to get it fixed): a traveling cleaner in 
the spinning room has jumped the track, falling into 
some of the belting and bending the overhead shafting 
out of line to the extent that a number of filling frames 
are out of operation (the spinning room overseers swears 
that the mill will have to close down if this isn’t repaired 
in two hours); the elevator is stuck between the spinning 
room and the weave room (the weave room overseer is 
obviously in the clear—he can't run his department with- 
out filling and he can’t bring it down two floors in 
buckets). 


| 
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This may seem like an exaggerated condition, but 
every master mechanic has been faced with problems that 
seem just as impossible of accomplishment, and he is 
expected to carry out all assignments with greatest speed 
and accuracy so that the mill can operate at 100 per cent 
mechanical efficiency. If the mill loses money for months 
on end through inefficient selling or marketing that is 
considered one of the unfortunate risks of textile manu- 
facturing that must be tolerated, but if a department of 
the mill loses a few hours because the master mechanic 
could not be in three places at the same time he had 
better watch out for his job. 

The master mechanic, who is responsible for the con- 
tinuous production of the entire plant, must be contin- 
ually on his toes to serve the interests of the entire plant 
without regard to the wishes of individuals. He must 
decide where his services, and his men’s services, are 
most needed to insure plant efficiency, while at the same 
time trying to please each and every overseer and second 
hand. When it is necessary to neglect one job in order 
to get another one finished in record time, the mechanic 
should explain to the person who is concerned with the 
neglected job just why it was necessary to get the other 
one finished in jig time. Each man is naturally more in- 
terested in his own job more than any other, but if the 
situation is explained to him in a reasonable manner, 
most of the time he will be willing to accept the decision 
of the mechanic without excessive resentment. 

It would be possible to continue almost indefinitely 
on the trials and tribulations of the master mechanic, and 
volumes could be written on the ways in which he could 
improve himself and his job, but the space alloted to this 
article will not permit. 


Assuring Maximum Service for V-Belts 


Although V-belts are giving excellent service on thou- 
sands of short center drives, and this type of drive can 
stand a lot of abuse, field experiences demonstrate that 
more attention should be paid to these belts if the service 
they are capable of giving is to be secured. 

Most plant engineers know the difficulties due to mis- 
alignment and similar sources of trouble, yet, probably 
because V-belts can withstand such evils to quite a de- 
gree, fundamental precautions are frequently ignored or 
overlooked. Good practice dictates that all strands of a 
particular drive should be the same length (or practically 
so within rather close limits), shafts parallel, and sheaves 
in alignment. 

Although they may be made on the same mold, V-belts 
(due to inherent characteristics of the materials) may 
not have exactly the same length. .Therefore manufac- 
turers check all belts for length and match them within 
close tolerances. The slight variations remaining do not 
interfere with the proper operation of multiple V-belt 
drives, as the tension on the driving side is practically 
uniform even though a difference in sag on the slack side 
does exist. 

But if the V-belts of a specific drive are of different 
lengths, then the short belts will fail first because they 
carry more than their share of the load. Belts of a given 


drive may be of uniform length when received from the 
stock room, but frequently after they have operated for 
a period of time, some strands wear out or fail while 
In many such 


others seem to be nearly as good as new. 


instances the shafts carrying the sheaves are out of paral- 
lel so much that the belts on the long side carry most of 
the load. 

Misalignment of sheaves produces an entirely different 
condition. The length of each belt in the drive may be 
identical and normally the belts would carry the same 
proportion of the total load. The trouble here is that 
the belts hug the flanges of the sheaves on one side. The 
sides of the belt wear excessively, and when the out-of- 
alignment is excessive the belts jump out of their grooves 
and ride upon each other. In some cases they turn in 
the groove and ride on their sides. 

Replacement of belts on a drive in which some of the 
belts are nearly as good as new brings up another prob- 
lem which is often given the wrong solution. Some en- 
gineers hesitate to throw away what seems to be perfect- 
ly goods belts, however, replacing only part of the strands 
of a drive is a mistake. All of the strands should be re- 
newed. The old belts, although they still appear in good 
shape, are usually stretched, and to use them with new 
and shorter strands means that the latter will be called 
on to carry most of the load until they stretch to the same 
length as the old units. Very likely the new strands will 
be damaged before they elongate to the point of equal 
load division. The old belts should be saved and _possi- 
bly they can be matched up for length with other old 
V-belts to make a complete drive which will last long 
enough to make an economical installation. But they 
should not be mixed with new strands. 

Other conditions such as excessive center distances 
cause belts to climb and run on their sides. Anyone who 
is experienced with this type of drive will recognize the 
latter trouble at a glance—the strands. particularly on 
the slack side swing and flap around apparently trying 
to get mixed up, and one wonders how they find their 
way to the right groove at all. Well, sometimes they do 
not. The cure is to reduce the center distance. The 
manufacturer usually has capable field men who are will- 
ing to advise on center distances, or a sketch of the 
troublesome drive may be sent to the nearest engineering 
office of the manufacturer and recommendations to cure 
the trouble will be forthcoming. 

A V-belt drive, properly designed and specified, should 
give years of satisfactory life. But to do so it must be 
operated under the designed conditions; for instance, the 
parallelism of the shafts should be determined and cor- 
rected if necessary, the sheaves lined up the same as a 
pair of sprockets for a high speed chain drive would be 
lined up, and the tension on the drive adjusted from time 
to time unless one of the automatic adjusting devices 
(such as a pivoted motor base) is installed. 

That calls to mind a fan drive, which illustrates false 
economy in connection with the V-belt drive. Instead 
of indicating a standard motor take-up base the designer 
showed slotted holes in a steel plate on which the motor 
was mounted. Such a take-up provision is but a make 
shift and the maintenance crew treated it as such with 
the result that it was neglected. Enough belts were burn- 
ed up on that particular drive to purchase several modern 
take-up bases before a base was finally purchased and 
installed. Why did this condition exist? Because the 
drive was on a production job that could not be shut 
down long enough, according to the foreman, to make 
the adjustment with the slotted motor base.—J/ndustrial 
Power Transmission, 
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Classified Department 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT Pom FOR SALE . | needs, insuring G 
KIND for every use. j We carry a complete line of perfect fit. A 
Ask j | HIGH GRADE Used and Re- | perfect fit gives 
JOHN P. BATSON built Machine Shop Equipment. and 
r. 
Box 84] LET US HAVE YOUR g 
| INQUIRIES 
‘fiums, White, Yellow, pink. lavender, JONES MACHINE TOOL 
pianis, $1.46" $2.66. “All cclors ‘but: COMPANY | 
; Verbena, 46¢ dox. Silver Floral Gar- 528 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. : Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
en, u ert, 7a. 
j COTTON CLASSER, 34 years old, with 5 COMPANY 
9 years expertence with large Pastern MAS TICOT B—Asbestos roof coating, - 
; mill, destres position as cotton classer Mack, aluminum, red, gray, green. Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
“Glasser.” care Textile Bulletin. son Paint Co., Edenton, N. Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 
; 
, Located in Buffalo Plant of Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 
; 1. OPENING ROOM 
4 1 Hopper, 34” (Cotton pulled through air pipe and dumped in picker room), | Condenser and 


Fan. 
1 Waste Machine (Tomlison’s). 


ll. PICKER ROOM 


2 Kitson Breaker Pickers with hoppers attached. Made 1893, 38” hopper. 
3 Kitson Intermediate Pickers. Two made 1893 and one 1903. 
3 Kitson Finisher Pickers. One made 1893 and two made 1910. 


lil. CARD ROOM 


10 Small Whitin Cards. Made 1890. 24” doffer, 12” coiler. 
3 Whitin Cards, 27” doffer, 12” coiler. 
8 H & B Cards, 26” doffer, 12” coiler. 
F 12 Saco-Pettee 27” doffer, 12” coiler. 
i 7 Saco-Lowell 1913, 27” doffer, 12” coiler. 
All cards equipped with Anglo-American Vacuum Card Stripper. 
6 Saco-Pettee Draw Frames, 6 delivery, made 1900. 
4 H & B Draw Frames, 6 delivery, made 1900. 
3 Whitin Slubbers, 64 Spindles, 6x12”. 
5 H & B Intermediate Fly Frames, 114 Spindles, two made 1909, one made 1927, 10’x5”. 
12 Whitin Fine Frames, 160 spindles, 8x3 42”. 
lV. SPINNING ROOM 
4 Whitin Spinning Frames, 108 Spindles, 234” guage, band drive, 134” rings. 
6 Whitin Spinning Frames, 224 Spindles, 234’ guage, band drive, 134” rings. 
2 H & B Spinning Frames, 224 Spindles, 3” guage, band drive, 2” rings. 
3 H & B Spinning Frames, 216 Spindles, 32° guage, band drive, 2" rings. 
31 Saco-Pettee Spinning Frames, 224 Spindles, 234” guage, band drive, 134” rings. 
1] Foster Winders, Model No. 30. 
Fales & Jenks Twisters, 288 Spindles, 3° guage, 2” rings, tape drive (Dry Twister). 
Saco-Pettee Spoolers, 100 Spindles each. 
Model No. 30 Winders—Not in place. (Stored in warehouse.) 
Set Toledo Scales (Platform). 
Set Toledo Scales (hanging). _ 
Set Fairbanks Scales (Platform). 


John W. Clark, Receiver 
Locke Cotton Mills Concord, N. C. 
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Evergreens and Shrubbery 


Rhododendron, Kalmia, Azalea, 
Hemlock. joxwood, White Pine, 
3-4 ft. One dozen assorted plants, 
} $10.00. Order quickly from adver- 
tisement, Prompt shipment 
Deep Gap Garden Nursery 
Deep Gap, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charitotte, 
514 Munsey 
Washington, OD 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


FOR SALE—3 Curtis & Marble cloth fold- 
ers for 48, 44, and 38-inch pocds. if in- 
terested communicate with Grady Bal- 
L'sed Textile Machinery & Sup- 
lies, Greenville, S. C. 


Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn Use Up 39% 


Shipments of mercerized cotton 
yarn in the first 16 weeks of this year 
to April 15 showed an increase of 39 
per cent over last year, according to 
Dean Hill, president of the Mercer- 
izers’ Association of America. The 
poundage shipped also was 15 per 
cent above the average for the same 
period in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


The increase is attributed by Mr. 
Hill to steady demand from the hos- 
iery industry, especially manufactur- 
ers of anklets and socks. Further de- 
mand for mercerized yarn is expected 
from the full fashioned field for use 
in welt and feet of their product be- 
cause of the rise in price of silk. 


Increased use by the underwear in- 
dustry is held to be the result of the 
campaign by the Durene Association 
of America. 


Georgia Club Women 
Use Cotton Bags 


Clubwomen, representing 100 
groups in the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, pledged themselves 
to demand the use of cotton for all 
bagged goods purchased at grocery 
stores. A resolution to this effect, 
which also favored stimulating the 
use of cotton materials through every 
available means, was unanimously 
passed at the annual spring executive 
meeting of the Fifth Congressional 
District of the Georgia Federation 
here. 


Index 
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‘over 10 years 


Industry Takes A Hand in the Cotton Crisis 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dog and learn to live and let live. .... 

_ If consumption of American cotton is to be sub- 
sidized, the subsidies ought to be applied to domestic 
consumption rather than exports. Back in the 20's, 
American loans to foreign countries which were never 
paid were in effect generous gifts of cotton and other 
farm products to those countries. But if any gifts of cot- 
ton are going to be made under the present Administra- 


tion, our own people ought to come first. Why not, for 44-inch size 
ence, give our own consumers and our own workers a| Powers trap can 

| | often be used on 
personally believe that these words were sp ‘ken with ‘obs that would 
‘ sincerity and that they still represent the views of the Oe! Ge 
Secretary of Agriculture. His present support of a pro- ordinarily 
: posal which he himself previously denounced must be for quire %-inch a cae 
reasons of expediency only. Financial expediency may| and l-inch . ae c reas 


have sounded reasonable when placed against the re-| traps 99 
quirements of the original Smith amendment. But that 
reason can no longer have great weight inasmuch as the | Reduce Repairs, Trouble and Expense 
export subsidy would take from the Treasury a sum be-| Ye POWERS TRAPS 
tween sixty million and one hundred million dollars a | | 
Phone or write our nearest office 
year and at the same time occasion an additional equiva-| for a trap to test for 90 days. THE 
lent cost to American spinners through the maintenance | 5945 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO. 
of an artificially high price for domestic cotton. From | Offices in 47 Cities. 
the cost point of view the only important difference be- 


tween the Smith plan and the subsidy plan is that in the | Test a POWERS Trap 
one case we pay the money to our farmers and in the | for 90 days FREE! 


other to foreign spinners. 
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Indefensible Policy 


For a dozen reasons this proposed policy is probably 

the most indefensible that has ever originated from a 

3 responsible American source. It is bad enough that it 

[ is humiliating repudiation of the very core and substance | 

of our foreign policy about which we have so pridefully | 

boasted for the last five years. We would be the first to 

; set the example of subsidizing a raw material which has 

hitherto had a free market and which is produced by 

friendly countries. We would certainly expect and de- 

serve prompt and resentful retaliation. 

Vague promises have been made of protection against 
the foreign subsidized spinners and cotton shippers by| 

the use of import quotas on cotton and cotton goods in | THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 

the home market and compensatory export subsidies on CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. | 

American cotton goods sold abroad. Such promises are 

easy to make, but in practice the administrative diffi- 

culties are almost insurmountable. To be effective im- 

; port quotas on cotton goods would have to be made 

4 separately for every textile manufacturing country in the 

: world and allocated among hundreds of different items 

in all stages of processing and fabrication. A simple 

percentual increase in tariff rates would apparently be 

precluded by the reciprocal trade agreements. Probably 

the only certain accomplishment of such protective de- | 

vices would be to establish another source of international 

trade irritation. 

The Administration has stated that the plan is not a | 

dumping device, but is intended merely to restore and 

maintain our normal cotton exports and would, there- 

fore, not be subject to resentment from other countries. | 

One fallacy in this reasoning is that the conception of | 
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LASTING 
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FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Philadelphia ‘Foremost Hotel 


1. Foremost in size—1200 rooms, all with 
bath, circulating ice water. 
2. Foremost in value—more for your 
money in honest-to-goodness comfort. 
3. Foremost in location—at Chestnut and 
Ninth—in the heart of Philadelphia. 
4. Foremost in food—3 excellent restau- 
rants. Air-conditioned in the summer. 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


WANTED 
USED 5-Foot Saco-Lowell SLASHER Cylinders! 


In Answering State Where Located, Condition, and 
Price. 


Address “Buyer” 
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% normal export trade is only the expression of an average 


which very rarely applies to any particular year. Under 
so-called normal conditions our cotton exports have 
varied from five million to ten million bales a year. In 
any particular year, therefore, our ideas of the normal 
export movement of cotton as determined by the sub- 
sidy plan might be in serious conflict with the ideas of 
other countries on the same subject. 


Good For U. $.—Not For Others 


But, if the theory is sound for us, it is also sound for 
others. Let us take the case of Great Britain. Last year 
her cotton goods exports totaled one billion, three hun- 
dred million square yards. In the prior year they were 
one billion, nine hundred thousand yards. Eight years 
ago they were averaging around three billion yards. Cer- 
tainly Great Britain could conservatively at the present 
time regard her normal export business in cotton goods 
as being not less than two and a half billion yards per 
year. By taking literally our own reasoning in the mat- 
ter she might therefore justifiably resort to an export 
subsidy in order to recover that normal. But if Great 
Britain actually undertook to do that thing the United 
States would be the first country in the world to denounce 
it and to impose countervailing duties on all British cot- 
ton goods équal in amount to the subsidy. 


But from the standpoint of our own industry and the 
American economic system the most serious aspect of 
this cotton subsidy idea does not lie in its foreign impli- 
cations, but in its domestic effect. Such a plan would 
take for granted, would in fact require the continuance 
of a governmentally fixed price on domestically consumed 
cotton. Inasmuch as cotton exports would presumably 
be taken care of by the subsidy, the fixing of the home 
price would no longer be complicated by considerations 
of international trade. Under existing law the govern- 
ment loan rate can be placed at any point between 52% 
of parity and 75%, or, in other words, can vary roughly 
from 8 cents a pound to 12 cents a pound. Just now the 
rate is at the minimum for very good reasons. The 
subsidy plan would remove those reasons. Thereafter 
there would be only one pertinent question to be answered 
in fixing the rate from year to year. Obviously and 
naturally the rate would be the highest that the domestic 
spinners could afford to pay. That would of necessity 
be the outcome of political pressures and the increasing 
prices paid for cotton at home would be regarded as 
ample justification for permitting increases in export sub- 
sidies as they might become necessary. The disparity 
between American and foreign cotton prices would be- 
come wider; international trading in cotton futures con- 
tracts would become impossible. With a fixed price at 
home and unrelated prices abroad it is doubtful that the 
cotton exchanges in this country could continue to func- 
tion. 


But the worst is yet to come. As we all know, cotton 
has some very competitive substitutes. They are aggres- 
sive, well-organized, limitless in resources. In many of 
their classifications they are just reaching the stage of 
large scale production and accelerated technological im- 
provement. Already they have put cotton on the de- 
fensive in many of its uses. What glad tidings it must 
be to them to hear that there are plans afoot to jack up 
permanently the price of cotton to a level at which it 
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can not be competitively effective. If the prices of cotton 
are to be fixed in the United States at a predetermined 
minimum with no possibility of change except to points 
above that minimum, that knowledge is all that the com- 
petitors of cotton need to have. The subsequent slaughter 
of cotton is merely a matter of setting the gun sights. 

By destroying the full competitive power of cotton in 
the United States the government would seal the doom 
of cotton. The great cash purchasing power which has 
made the South a rich market for the products of other 
sections would largely disappear. She would be forced 
into a diversified self-sustaining agriculture and would 
no longer need to buy We flour, meat and dairy products 
of the West and North. The cotton problem is there- 
fore a national problem and it behooves the Senators and 
Congressmen of the West, the North and the East to ally 
themselves with the South in her battle to preserve cot- 
ton. If the South wins, the entire nation wins. 


Officers Re-elected by Textile Research Body 


Washington, D. C.—Franklin W. Hobbs, of the Ar- 
lington Mills, Boston, at the annual meeting was re- 
elected chairman of the Textile Foundation of which 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., is treasurer, and 
Frank B. Cheney, South Manchester, Conn., is secretary. 
These three, with the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, comprise the directorate of this 
organization. 

A new study, textile inventory policies and statistical 
guides, financed by the Textile Foundation, and spon- 
sored by a number of textile groups, has been started by 
the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, it was 
stated. 


One of the research projects in which the foundation 
is materially interested has to do with the disposal and 
recovery of textile wastes, the laboratory work being done 
at Chapel Hill under the direction of Frank B. Cameron, 
head of the chemistry department, while the field work 
is carried on in a pilot plant back of the Cone Mills, at 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Patents Given to Carolinians 


Textile and other patents of interest were recently 
granted to Carolinians, according to Paul B. Eaton, 
patent attorney of Charlotte. 


William H. Bahan of Greenville, S. C., was awarded 
a patent on a harness connector comprising a buckle 
member adapted to be secured to one end of a harness 
Strap, the other end of the buckle member having a hook 
thereon for engaging an eye in the harness frame. The 
buckle is of peculiar two-part construction and it auto- 
matically locked together and held in position by the 
weight of the harness frame. 


Boyd H. Bridgman of Whitney, S. C., was awarded a 
patent on a dagger lifter for looms comprising an adjust- 
able member adapted to be associated with the frog and 
dagger of the loom so as to relieve the pressure on the 
shuttle as it is expelled from the shuttle box by guarding 
the dagger and causing it to be lifted upwardly to there- 
by release the pressure on the binder of the shuttle box. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


BEVEL 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw. 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 

The Bowen Patented 

Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 22) 


tion several causes for defective work, such as steel rolls 
running untrue, grooved top rolls (cork rolls not being 
buffed often enough), leather rolls running too long be- 
fore recovering. The greatest work on the machines 
meritioned here is uneven roll settings. If the back rolls 
are set much wider than the length of the staple, the yarn 
that is produced from such may have a low breaking 
strength; therefore, exceedingly great care should be 
taken in setting the rolls for the staple that is to be run. 
Other causes for uneven work on slubbers may be worn 
draft gears, flyers out of balance, tension gears loose on 
pins, lost motion in the compounds, bad cone belts, tight 
tensions, poker bars not set level, singlings and doublings 
from the preceding processes, bunches being made by 
careless cleaning, and leaving long tails when creeling the 
frame. It is always well to adopt routine inspections of 
these machines to see that they are working mechanically 
perfect at all times. Special attention should be given 
the tension on the roving from the front rolls to the flyer 
at all times, for it is often true that if care is not taken 
here the room will become dry and the roving will pop 
off at the presser finger, thus giving more ends down and 
more bad work for the next process. 

In the event of storing roving it is necessary for the 
card room to have a number of lint proof storage bins. 
Bins that will hold about 800 pounds of roving are suff- 
cient. Where a series of bins is used, notices should be 
given by the card room by signs as to what roving should 
be used first. For example, when roving is to be removed, 
say “Use This Roving’; when roving to be stored, say 
“Put Roving Here.” This keeps the roving clean and 
in order for the spinning department. 

Uneven yarn in the spinning room may develop from 
not keeping the frames clean; cleaning of rails and racks 
improperly; cleaning of tops improperly; careless creel- 
ing; leaving long tails, thus giving a few yards of doub- 
lings on the bobbin; allowing broken ends to become en- 
tangled in the adjoining spindle and not pulling off the 
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bad work: allowing two ends to run through the same 
trumpet in the case of long draft single roving, or in the 
case of two ends in the creel; allowing three ends to run 
through the same trumpet; either evil here will produce 
an over-sized yarn or doubling. Other causes for uneven 
work in spinning are loose bands, worn spindles, bad 
rings, bobbin: bearings choked with waste, broken or 
dubbed skewer sticks, teeth broken out of the front roller 
gear. Piecing up of ends gives uneven work if not done 
properly. Spinners allowing waste to catch in the yarn 
when cleaning the bottom clearers, careless cleaning of 
rollers, allowing waste to fall in the yarn, creating slubs, 
cleaning down overhead and not picking off fallen mat- 
ter, doffing in dirty boxes and storing filling where it will 
be exposed to flying lint; all these cases of negligence 
bring about uneven work. 

In summarizing this paper, the main point to be re- 
membered is that efficient training of the employee in 
routine cleaning can not be over-emphasized, also that 
all machines receive proper attention and are kept in 
best of condition, for quality counts in a finished product 
as well as quantity produced 

Huck FINN. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN 


First we must begin in the opening room by opening 
as many bales of cotton to the mix as is possible to open 
without crowding our space, this to be fed from each and 
every bale into the bale breaker at the same time in order 
to get a thorough mix of staples. The picker plays an 
important part in producing even yarn. You must first 
have an even lap, yard for yard, as well as standard 
weights for the whole lap. All air dampers should be set 
so as to distribute the cotton evenly over the screen and 
all evener belts should be kept with the proper tension 
to prevent slippage. 

Now that we presume that we have a perfect lap, we 
must continue to improve this by carding it properly. 
First see that all cards are sharp and that the same 
amount of strip is being taken from each card, also the 
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DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
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same amount of fly. Next the sliver from each card 
should weigh as near the same as is possible to get. The 
draft on the card can be anywhere from 90 to 105 with- 
out making any noticeable difference. Stripping every 
other line of cards at a time will help to keep down light 
drawing, and allow the card to run after stripping for 
several esconds before putting up the end, allowing the 
sliver to become near its proper weight. Never allow 
the cans to run too full, for this will stretch the sliver 
on top of the can and cause thin places. 

The drawing plays its part also, and the rollers. must 
be kept well oiled and clean as well as set for the staple 
to be run, always setting as close as is permissible and 
the speed of the 15¢” metallic roll should never exceed 
300 r. p.m. The tension between the front roll and the 
calender roll should always be run as slack as is possible 
without allowing the sliver to loop in at the sides. To 
run the ends too tight will cause stretching which later 
produces uneven yarn. Here again the cans should be 


doffed before running too full. 

Slubbers, intermediates and speeders all play their 
part, but all can be described together. First, on the 
slubber the rolls should be set according to the staple te 
be run, always setting the back from middle roll at least 
Ve" wider than the front to middle. Next all rolls should 
be kept oiled and buffed regularly and the tension should 
be regulated so that there will be no necessity for taking 
up or letting off on the ends through the entire doff. The 
draft on slubbers should never exceed 4'4, on intermedi- 
ates 5, and on speeders 6, which is about all the draft 
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that will run satisfactory. 
In the spinning all rolls must be properly set and lu- 
bricated. Cleanliness is also important, all tapes tight, 
spindles well oiled, roving skewers well pointed, and 
enough twist in the roving to prevent stretching in the 
creels. Travelers should never be run until they are 
sharp or grooved. Run as heavy a traveler as will run 
well and with long draft spinning one can draft up to 14 
with single roving or up to 18 on double roving, but try- 
ing to go higher, on either single or double roving, will 
prove disastrous. F. M. G. 


NUMBER FIFTEEN 


The process of manufacturing yarn has developed 
many changes in the past 24 years, the time that this 
subject was contested. Today we are facing quite a 
different problem. With doublings reduced from approx- 
imately 5,000 to 36, you are still supposed to produce a 
round even yarn. /t can be done, 


But not with a poor mix, poor picking, or poor carding. 

However, with the stock properly prepared with the 
above mentioned process, only lays the foundation for an 
even, uniform and qualit yof yarn. But there are numer- 
ous local troubles that will offset this, such as: too much 
twist which will concave top middle roll, allowing stock 
to slip under in bunches, not enough twist which will 
cause stretched roving. 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Philadelphia Branch 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. - Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 


Traveling “savesman” is right. Since I 
became a field man for the National Lead 
Co., manufacturers of the famous Dutch 
Boy White-Lead, I’ve been invited to visit 
many of the most important textile mills 
in this country. The object of each trip 
was to eliminate waste from the painting 
budget. 

In plant after plant, my recommenda- 
tions have led to substantial economies. 
After all, when a concern counts its com- 
pany houses by the hundreds, little savings 
on each paint job mount up into big money. 

My first move on a paint inspection trip 
is to make a careful check-up of all painted 
surfaces om company property. Then I 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY - 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


work out a plan for repainting, listing 
which surfaces should be done immediate- 
ly and which can wait. Finally I recom- 
mend special paint formulas designed to 
give you the longest service at rock-bottom 
cost. These formulas take into considera- 
tion the climatic conditions, type of sur- 
face, and all other factors that effect the 
wearing qualities of the paint. 

In every case, the paint is mixed to order 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 
you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy 
lasts longer— gives more years of service. 
(2) Dutch Boy wears down smoothly. At 
repaint time there is no old scaling paint 
to be burned off at great expense. (3) Since 
the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
priming coat is required in repainting. 

My Proposition 
I'll be glad to inspect your property and 
give you a complete report. No charge or 
obligation. Just write to one of the ad- 


dresses at left and say when it will be con- 


venient for me to come. 
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| SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


300 West Adams Street 


Chicago 


Deering Milliken | 
& Company 


CuRRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


New York 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 
40 Worth Street 


New Orleans San Francisce 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


65 Worth 8t., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The long awaited bulge in activity in the 
print cloth and sheeting market was apparently started 
with the activity of the market on April 25th. Estimates 
varied, but the general concensus of opinion was that be- 
tween 10 and 15 million yards of print cloth goods were 
sold on that date, and large quantities of narrow sheet- 
ings were bought by the bag trade, which entered the 
market more actively than at any time this year. 


So far as could be ascertained, there was no particular 
incentive that was new to set off the buying movement, 
though some attributed it to the proposed definite im- 
pounding of cotton stocks held by the government until 
January of 1940. The movement by the print cloth mills 
to put a system of control on the mills, as noted in these 
columns April 15th, may have had something to do with 
it. 


Most observers, however, are of the opinion that users 
of cloth have allowed their stocks to dwindle to the point 
where they are forced to buy in order to maintain pro- 
duction, regardless of outside influences and considera- 
tions. Also, it has been noted that buyers for the larger 
chains and mail order houses have been more active, 
which would make for more confidence on the part of the 
finishers and other gray goods users. 


Most of the business done has been for near delivery, 
with sellers holding for advances of ' cent for deliveries 


further away than 30 days. Mills seem to be taking the 
attitude that they are willing to dispose of some stocks 
on hand at the lower prices offered at the present time, 
but that they can not afford to accept volume orders for 
far future deliveries at anything less than a fairly sub- 
stantial advance over present offers. 


It is quite likely that by the time this is read there 
will have been something definite, or at least more defi- 
nite than has been the case at any time recently, on the 
probability of war in Europe. Naturally, no one can 
say in advance, but Hitler’s reply to the recent appeal 
of Roosevelt for peace in Europe may have a definite 
bearing on tht market, and while Hitler’s promises may 
be considered practically worthless, it would likely have 
a stabilizing effect if he made any overtures for a peace- 
ful ten years in Europe. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Reports in the cotton yarn markets are 
that there has been some softening of prices during the 
past week or two, but it has been noted that these re- 
ports are probably exaggerated in most cases, and where 
the yarns have been obtained at concessions the volume 
has been very small. Such business has been for near 
delivery, it is explained, and when interest in longer 
term covering is resumed there is little likelihood that 
such prices will be found on standard yarns. 

The view in the market is that undue prominence is 
being given in some quarters to the low prices at which 
marginal sorts of carded yarn are being offered. These 
offerings are limited, it is stated, and when they have 
been disposed of there probably will be no repetition of 
them. This is not the sort of yarn in which the better 
accounts are interested, suppliers contend, and there is 
no pronounced weakness when it comes to quoting be- 
yond June. 

There are still some divisions of the yarn business that 
remain strong, as for example, ply combed peeler and 
mercerized yarn, of which not only do deliveries hold up 
well, but new orders are developing from week to week. 
At that, nobody using such yarn has been oversold, but 
on the contrary they have right along bought quite con- 
servatively, and thus are likely to return to the market 
soon. These yarn producers entered the second quarter 
with little surplus yarn and now they have less. 

The market has noted that the knitting trades have 
been placing a fairly large aggregate volume of yarn or- 
ders. Partly these developed at the Knitting Arts Show. 
Partly they originated in various sections of the trade as 
a more or less spontaneous result of old contracts being 
drawn down to.exhaustion, or nearly so. The outcome 
has been a better feeling among yarn distributors con- 
cerning knitting yarns. 

It was indicated that buyers have begun to get their 
nerve back. Prices obtained on this new business were 
about in line with quotations carried in the published 
lists. That is, quotations were mostly maintained, but 
this is rather a hollow achievement for the spinners, 
whose rock-bottom costs are definitely above the best 
prices they can now obtain for yarn. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Neisler Mills Co.. Inc. 
Selling A gents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


. . . of ordering alkalies have gone out of 
date! Use Solvay Alkalies in your textile op- 
erations. They are always as specified. Write 
for a copy of the Solvay Products Book. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalie and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Seleay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlorte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Indianapolis New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Sc. Louis Syracuse 


SOLVAY 


ALKALI 


Is the going rough or smooth 
for your travelers ? 


New rings are one modernization that costs little, yet 
often yields 10% or more extra production over worn 
rings. If a check-up shows your travelers are having rough 
going, let new DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings 
smooth the way to higher production. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings since 1573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgla 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
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without extravagance 
at one of the 
Nation’s Leading Hotels 


Universally accepted for its comfort, service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of the 
shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway stations. 


| Single room and hbheth $3.50 up 


Double Room and bath—3$6.00 up 


| RITZ CARLTON 


Eugene G. Miller pt 


Manager 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Est. 1904 


Greenville, S. C. 


> Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an 
er is amou research and experiment in high speed traveler 
manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from specially drawn stock 
by the finest of skilled craftsmen They are guaranteed in weight 
temper and style Write for samples and prices today 


Harold FP. Goller 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


$1ZO-GEL—For Rayon S:ze 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Edgewood, R. |}. 
Alexander W. Anderson 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 43) 


Roller-setting is a vital point. Too close or too far off 
from the bite of staple will draw out uneven. 

Too short a traverse on roving guide will concave top 
roll. Traverse dwelling on the change will crease top 
roll. Either or both will allow stock to slip under in 
bunches. 

Fly frame carriages dwelling on change will stretch 
roving. Running frames with flyer fingers wrapped one, 
two and three wraps on the same frame will stretch the 
roving. Using uncalipered top. rolls will cause uneven 
yarn. Poor oiling causes dry steps and will stretch rov- 
ing. 

Bad system of cleaning steel rolls on frames and draw- 
ing allowing laps to accumulate causing stock to draw 
out uneven. Irregular humidity will cause tension to 
tighten on frames and stretch roving, and will also tighten 
fleece on drawing between front roll and calender roll, 
which will stretch thick and thin place in sliver. Also, 
will tighten card webs, which will break the interlace, 
and cause the sliver to be rotten. 

When the draft is not proportioned properly from one 
process to another, this will cause uneven yarn. Long 
piecing when creeling makes uneven yarn. 

Spindles should be raised on spinning frames every 
sixty days and clean neck of base. A choked base neck 
will retard spindle speed, causing uneven yarn. Keeping 
correct numbers, allowing one-half number variation each 
way gives you an even yarn. I will give a very practical 
system whereby correct numbers are assured, 

Numbers should be started in the opening room, with 
proper blending. Twenty bales of cotton opened for a 
blend and use a portion from every bale on each loading 
of apron. Now, reworked waste should be fed on apron 
to make each day’s run cover full running time of picker. 
Make a correct lap with a half pound variation each way. 
Your evener should be adjusted to make each individual 
yard of lap weigh the same. 

If cards are being stripped every three hours, strip half 
of cards every hour and a half. Strip a card and miss a 
card. After cards are stripped allow sliver to run on the 
floor while two other cards are being stripped. This 
operation gives card time to get back to normal weight. 

Drawing frame backs should not be creeled over one 
delivery at a time. Finisher drawing frame should be 
sized every two hours. Weigh six yards, one yard from 
each delivery. Any drawing frame found off of number 
should be put back on. Use crown gears for change gears 
instead of draft gears. 

Card sliver and drawing sliver should not be condensed 
hard through small holes in trumpets. Condensation is 
equivalent to hard twist, and will cause uneven drawing 
out. 

Long draft overcomes a number of local troubles by 
eliminating several different processes. Long draft over- 
comes thick and thin places in the yarn that is caused by 
the method of short drafting. 


The long draft draws from the body of the stock. The 
method of short drafting draws from the bite of staple 
just as it is released from middle roll. This method has 
always failed to properly draw out the body of the stock 
“Jm.” 
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RESEARCH 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of “researchers.” 

The fast growing strides of rayon prove what can be 
done in the textile industry when executives who are 
research-minded head the corporations involved. 

There are thousands of choice plums for the textile in- 
dustry waiting in the realm of the unknown for some 
enterprising man to reach out and pull them back to his 
own profit. 

Also there is need for research in another division of 
our industry besides the need for technological research. 
We need the principles of research applied to our mer- 
chandising and distribution. Many questions with refer- 
ence to our distribution and merchandising are immedi- 
ately apparent, the answer to which might be found 
through research. For example: 


Pay Selling Agent Out of Net Profit 


There is one question concerning the merchandising 
of textile products the proper answer to which might well 
mean the difference between a profit and a loss for our 
industry. This question is “Should a mill which dis- 
tributes its goods through a selling agent pay such selling 
agent (as is now customary) a percentage of the net 
value of the invoices or should the mill pay the selling 
agent for his part of the job a percentage of such mill's 
net profit?” 

No doubt a sane discussion of this question by many 
mills with their selling agents would be difficult for some 
selling agents would probably “turn blue’ in the face” 
when this subject was mentioned. 

There are probably two sides to this question and | 
can conceive great possibilities in the right answer being 
obtained to this question and the findings put into prac- 
tical application. Certainly one argument in favor of the 
selling agent sharing in the mill’s losses and mill’s profits 
is that if this were the case, the selling agents would 
probably not be so content to go along month after month 
and even year after year, as is true in some cases, selling 
the mill’s goods at a loss. 

There are many other phases of merchandising re- 
search which should be undertaken. 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpose to automatically classi- 
fy myself under the second classification as a “griper’’ by 
talking to you for fifteen minutes about what we need 
without suggesting a possible remedy for our situation. 

We need more research in our industry of all types. 
How will we get it, you say? The industry, unlike the 
automobile industry, is made up of a great multitude of 
individual units, the majority of which can not afford 
the expense of operating a representative research pro- 
gram alone. 

My answer to this is simple—Why not organize our 
resources for strength and unity to fight through research 
our common competitive enemies such as paper, jute, and 
metal? We have always been glad to contribute our 
money and time to fight against anything which threaten- 
ed our industry. Why not contribute toward a fight for 
something? A fight for bringing our industry back into 
its flower through research. A unified fight. 

If all the textile mills in the United States would pay 
an amount equal to one per cent of their net invoices 
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into a fund to promote research on a broad front, we 
would have a fund of approximately $25,000,000 a year 
and it wouldn't cost any ndividual mill a cent of profit 
if we all did it. All other industries combined in the 
United States are spending approximately $200,000,000 
a year on research. A textile research project costing 
$25,000,000 a year would enable the textile industry to 
not only get on its feet but to soon be riding the crest 
of the wave. 

[ for one stand ready to join hands with the rest of 
the industry and to contribute our one per cent when- 
ever the balance of the mills will join me. 


The Importance of Long Range Production 
Control in the Cotton Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 9) 
hgures taken from a book, “‘America’s Capacity to Pro- 
duce,’ published by the Brookings Institution in 1934 
are illuminating: 
Percentage of Practical Capacity Utilized in Selected 
Manujacturing Industries, 1925-29 


Percentage 
Industry 1929 1925-1929 
Automobile 85 83 
Automobile Tire 76 85 
Men’s Clothing 76 78 
Flour Milling | 53 50 
Wool Manufactures 69 70 
Window Glass 52 62 
Tin Plate 74 68 
Steel 100 93 
Boot and Shoe 80 80 
Paper 92 92 
Lumber 72 72 
Cotton Textiles 82 80 


These comparisons indicate that other large industries 
have the same problem of over-capacity as has our indus- 
try. Even so, most of them have been able to operate at 
a profit on a more consistent basis than the cotton textile 
industry. In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
the steel industry can break even at about 48% capacity 
and show a fair profit at 60% to 65% capacity. It 
seems significant that the lowest point of operations on 
record in our industry is 70% of practical capacity in 
1932 while the average for the past twenty years has 
probably been in excess of 83°. 

It is unfortunate that no later figures than 1929 are 
available for the industries which | have used as a basis 
for comparison with the cotton textile industry. I am 
confident that if such figures were available, they would 
show that during the depression years our industry has 
been operated at a much higher percentage of capacity 
than most of the others—and yet, with the exception of 
1933, 1936 and perhaps 1937, our industry as a whole 
has not been operated at a profit since 1929. 

It seems to be a safe assumption that the ability of 
other industries to make money while the cotton textile 
industry has been losing money, has been largely due to 
intelligent control of production coupled with sound in- 
ventory control aud I think most of us are agreed that 
the two methods of control should be tied together to 
obtain the best results. 
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Old Argument No Longer Valid 


Most of us are familiar with the arguments many mills 
have hitherto advanced for non-co-operation in the matter 
of production control. Perhaps the oldest is that they are 
compelled to keep their mills operating full time in order 
to provide employment for people dependent upon them. 
This argument is no longer valid because of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation which affords reasonable protection 
to employees during periods of temporary enforced idle- 
ness. It should also be kept in mind that the mills are 
paying this particular Social Security tax in full as no 
part of it is paid by their employees. 

Then we are also familiar with the arguments of those 
who have modernized their mills that they should not be 
called upon to make any sacrifices and that the only 
sound policy for them is to operate their plants at the 
peak of capacity regardless of conditions. It is true that 
these mills do have somewhat lower costs than their less 
fortunate brothers but this is no excuse for non-co-opera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it has been demonstrated that 
such mills do not gain anything in the long run by pur- 
suing such an unsound policy. Undoubtedly, at this time. 
mills of this type are losing less money than many of the 
older mills but it seems to me that little satisfaction can 
be derived from the knowledge that their properties are 
being operated at a somewhat less loss than those mills 
which are not completely modernized. After all, we are 
in business to make money and not for the purpose of 
trying to pile up a less annual deficit than some of our 
neighbors. 

| respectfully submit that if the mills will face the 
facts with the determination of profiting by these mis- 
takes, that the industry can be put on a paying basis in a 
relatively short time. Under such conditions, the more 
modern and efficient mills will earn more money than the 
older and less efficient mills. This is as it should be. 


Wholesale Bankruptcies 


But there is one thing certain: If the industry doesn’t 
get on a money making basis in the near future, and 
continue on a profitable basis for longer periods than in 
the past, the inevitable result will be wholesale bankrupt- 
cies. When and if such an unhappy situation should 
arise, conditions in the industry will become all the more 
complicated unless, meanwhile, some plan is developed 
for the purchase and scrapping of marginal spindles. 

1 would like at this point to say just a few words as to 
some of the criticisms directed at plans for the control of 
over-capacity, particularly by representatives of consum- 
ers. These criticisms are for the most part based on two 
erroneous premises. First, that this provision allows less 
efficient producers to share the market on equal terms 
with the more efficient whereas these high cost plants 
should be permitted to die. Second, it is contended that 
efficient enterprises that could afford to offer goods at low 
prices are denied the opportunity. Apparently, these 
critics lose sight of the fact that in actual practice mat- 
ters do not work out that way. The less efficient enter- 
prises may go bankrupt, but the plants remain and are 
bought up at very low prices and usually continued in 
operation. Like the proverbial cat, properties of this 
kind seem to have nine lives. Furthermore, it is not 
necessarily the efficient enterprise which sells its goods at 
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the lowest prices. On the contrary, it is more often the 
inefficient enterprise which is forced to put its goods on 
the market at a sacrifice. 

Let us remember that a business prospers in relation 
to the amount and quality of sound thinking and decisive 
action applied to its affairs in a world of stern realities. 
It should also be remembered that the primary responsi- 
bility of industry is to find ways to promote the public 
interests and the interests of its own producers, em- 
ployees, distributors and customers, by making and carry- 
ing out whatever constructive plans may be permissible 
under existing laws, always acting openly and, so far as 
possible, in co-operation with the Government. Indeed, 
| find it difficult to believe that constructive, co-operative 
plans sincerely undertaken by a basic industry for ration- 
ally adjusting production to demand in that industry, and 
which avoid any attempts to artificially fix or control 
prices, can be fairly regarded as in restraint of trade and 
commerce. 

Summary 


On the contrary, failure to effect such adjustment is in 


itself, in my belief, in restraint of trade and commerce 
because it denies the premium which good management 
deserves, and gives to the chiseler at least temporary, 
and unfortunately recurring, advantages over the ethical 
majority. And so for the cotton textile industry I suggest 
a plan based on the fundamentals outlined previously in 


my remarks, 
To sum up, | urge: 


(1) Organization of the industry into groups to effect 
long range control of productive machinery. As examples 
of existing groups which have made or are making con- 
structive efforts in that direction, let me cite the print 


cloth and combed yarn groups. 


(2) Elimination of approximately 3,000,000 marginal 
spindles under the direction of a syndicate formed for 


that purpose. 


(3) Limitation of the operation of the remaining spin- 
dles to a maximum of two 40-hour shifts. 

None of those three element’ of the plan is impossible 
or impracticable. Neither is the plan as a whole beyond 
accomplishment. 

Gentlemen, we are now face to face with the supreme 
test of our collective common sense, of our intellectual 
and moral courage, and of our faith in the essential 
soundness of the great basic industry of which we are an 
important part. Surely if ever there was a time when we 
should make common cause in our common interest and 
for our mutual protection, it is mow. I believe the future 
holds even greater opportunities and promise than ever 
before for those of us who have the stamina, character 
and intelligence to successfully meet the very real emer- 


gency with which we are confronted. Ours is an industry 


that can be saved, and must be saved. and will be saved. 


lf this generation is not competent to save it, another 


will. 
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Merchandising and Promotion 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the consumer knows now better than ever before just 
what he wants. 

He is more exacting, and if the manufacturer is wise 
he will regulate his production to suit the needs of the 
consuming trade, put up his products as attractively as 
possible, and by all means label them. The retailer is 
of course closer to the consumer than anyone, and retail 
sales clerks should be supplied through advertising and 
labeling with all necessary information to properly in- 
form the consumer regarding our cotton products. This 
is one-of the most effective methods of increasing the de- 
mand for cotton goods. 

The consumer requires quality above everything, but 
oftentimes a mill in order to meet keen competition pro- 
duces an inferior product, the effect of which brings loud 
protest from the consumer, and causes him to lose con- 
hdence n products made of cotton. A skimping of qual- 
ity, therefore, by any mill is calculated to do irreparable 
damage and injury to the whole industry. The fabric 
may not have been preshrunk, the dyes may not have 
been fast, the yarns may have been uneven, but whatever 
the complaint was, not only does the mill itself suffer, but 
the entire industry with it. 


Co-operation Needed 


We are all vitally affected by the actions of each other, 
and I have the firm conviction that if we make a success 
of our merchandising and promotional efforts, we must 
co-operate and try to work together for the preservation 
of our industry. We can’t make progress by standing 
aloof as individuals and saying we are going to run our 
mills to suit ourselves regardless of what others do. We 
have tried individualistic cut-throat methods for the past 
ten years and have met with disaster. A wise manufac- 
turer will become a member of a group organization com- 
posed of those making and selling the same products. 
These groups should tackle the following problems and 
do something about them: Wider markets for cotton 
products; improved quality and better styling; necessity 
for full statistical data relating to supply and demand to 
prevent markets being glutted; elimination of the third 
shift; imperative need for accurate cost data; urgent re- 
quirements that no merchandise be made up for which 
there is no order, that inventories be kept in complete 
control, and that cotton products be advertised under a 
label or brand so as to identify them to the consumer: 
adoption of sound merchandising rules; the stupidity of 
selling below cost, and the necessity for making a fair 
return on investments. 

These are a few things that can best be handled by 
co-operation. In this connection I am reminded of this 
old story. ‘Two friends were visiting an insane aslym, 
and one of them insisted on going into a large enclosure 
where the most dangerous inmates were confined. His 
friend tried to deter him, but he said he wasn’t afraid, 
and was going anyway. His friend remonstrated and 
asked why he would risk his life in such a manner. He 
replied, “Individually, I can whip any man there, and 
they haven't got sense enough to organize.” Surely our 
industry has intelligence enough to organize for its own 
protection. 
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Individually, we are powerless to correct many of the 
merchandising evils, but collectively we can. The pro- 
gram of unified group action calls for confidence in each 
other and without this the whole structure falls. I have 
confidence in the character .and integrity of the men com- 
posing our industry and believe they can be relied upon 
to deal fairly and honestly with each other, and to abide 
by group decisions. 

Other industries closely related to ours have adopted 
this policy of co-operation and have achieved remarkable 
success. When demand decreases, they curtail produc- 
tion, but do not reduces prices. They oftentimes ad- 
vance prices to take care of increased cost due to curtail- 
ment of operations. At the close of each year these in- 
dustries show a profit. We will do well to follow the 
example they have set. The tremendous losses sustained 
by our industry during the past ten years should awaken 
us to the dire need of a change in our merchandising 
policies, and should strengthen us in our resolve to make 
the next ten years the brightest and most prosperous in 
the annals of the cotton textile industry. 

The hour has struck for less selling and for more pro- 
gressive merchandising and promotion. Let’s co-operate 
with each other and save our industry from the ruin and 
disaster that awaits us if we continue to pile up deficits 
as a result of inefficient merchandising methods. 

We have a great industry. We want to see it grow and 
expand, and be a greater factor in the development of 
our beloved Southland than it has even been. We can 
not afford to stand still or retreat. We must move for- 
ward in a co-operative way, and by unity of action and 
purpose, we can make this cotton textile industry, not 
only during the next ten years, but forevermore, a source 
of genuine pleasure, pride and profit to all who are con- 
nected with it. 


Lint Ginned of Longer Staple 


Washington.—Cotton ginned from the 1938 crop was 
longer in staple and higher in grade than that ginned 
from the crop of 1937, according to the report released 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 11,620,601 bales 
ginned from the 1938 crop. -All of this cotton was re- 
ported as American upland with the exception of 20,501 
bales of American Egyptian and 4,273 bales of Sea 
Island. 


Of the American upland cotton, 21 per cent was white 
in color and strict middling and better in grade, and 32 
per cent was white in color and of middling grade. Cot- 
ton of the spotted grades constituted 21 per cent of the 
upland crop. A little more than one-half of the spotted 
cotton was strict middling and better in grade. 


This year there was an appreciable decrease in the pro- 
portion of cotton shogter than 1 inch in staple. 

The proportion of untenderable cotton decreased from 
18 per cent last year to 6 per cent this vear. 


Grade and staple reports on cotton ginned in individual 
States will be issued at a later date. 


These reports will 
show figures for the individual States as a whole and also 
for the major districts into which the principal States 
have been divided. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Hold Annual 
Convention 


(Continucd From Page 5) 


Reports of committees were heard as follows: a. Cot- 
ton, A. K. Winget, chairman, Albemarle, N. C.: b. Traf- 
fic, R. R. West, chairman, Danville, Va.: c. ACMA Stu- 
dent Loan Fund: d. Textile Foundation and National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerton, N. C.: e. General Arbitration Board, George 
P. Ray, New York City; f. Resolutions, K. P. Lewis, 


Durham, N. C. 

Following the committee reports the election of officers 
was held, the president’s medal presented, and the meet- 
ing adjourned following the 


chairman, 


business session. 


Mansfield Mills Dues Check-Off Enjoined 


Lumberton, N. C.—The Mansfield Mills and local of- 
ficers of the Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee have 
been enjoined by Judge John J. Burney from employing 
the “check-off” 
members. 

Judge Burney, at a héaring on a temporary restraining 
order obtained several months ago by employees of the 
plan, ordered released the impounded funds of the Lum- 
berton TWOC local, but made permanent that part of the 
restraining order enjoining the mills from discharging 
workers for membership in the union. 

The judge sustained a demurrer by which the Lumber- 
ton local was eliminated as a defendant but ruled that 
officers of the union were liable for any obligations under 
the action. 

Named as defendants in the pleadings were the Mans- 
held Mills, the National Bank of Lumberton and TWOC 
local No. 234. 


system.in collecting dues from union 


Mfrs’. Assn. Urges 8 Amendments for Wagner 
Act Equality 


Kight amendments to the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act are urged by the National Association of Manufac- 


turers, to give employers, it 
employees under the act. 

The eight changes would be: 

1. Recognize that the employers are not alone to blame 
for unfair practices in labor disputes. 

2. The act would be confined to the protection of the 
employees’ right to organize, rather than aid in organiza- 
tion. 


was stated, equality with 


3. The act would prohibit certain unfair practices of 
the employees as well as the employers. 

4. Employees who do not wish to join a union would be 
protected from coercion by union officials. The check-off 
method of union dues collection would be prohibited. 

\. Standards of conduct of union with whom an em- 
ployer is compelled to deal would be set up. 

6. The right of free speech between employers and em- 
ployees would be reiterated. 


/. The act would not favor one type of a union over 
another. 


8. A fair trial and adequate court review would be pro- 
vided for all those accused of violation of the act. 
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Secretary's Annual Report 
(Continued from Page 13) 


upon the area from the outside. 

We are continuing to carry on the work so ably start- 
ed by those who have wrought so well, making changes 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

This Association is the heart of the industrial South, 
made so by its distinguished leaders and directors. 

Now at the close of these remarks which are made with 
all of the seriousness and careful analysis that I can 
command, I would like to state that there are some mills 
and managers who have had the benefits of all of these 
Associational efforts and have never seemed to appreciate 
them. They are not members of our Association, nor do 
they contribute financially. I feel sure that they have 
never seriously analyzed what prodigious efforts our ol- 
ficers and committees put forth, and have never realized 
what might have happened if these men had not safe- 
guarded their interests. 

We want you to think of what we do. We want you 
to join our Association and help us financially, but most 
of all, in our deliberations.. This Association carries with 
it the prestige of the most important industrialists of the 
South. Join us. 

But I must close this sketchy summary of accomplish- 
ments and implications of values. 


Tribute to Cheatham 


Our officers and committees have been active and dili- 
gent this vear. President, Cheatham is a rather quiet 
man and has exemplified to me the elements of a real 
executive. He has appointed committees and clothed 
them with instructions and authority and asked them to 
do the job. By this, I do not mean that he has been in- 
different because he has kept in behind the committees 
and has been ready at all times to meet with them and 
to help them. The reports that are read will indicate 
that all committees have been active. 

Mr. Cheatham is rather quiet and retiring in his per- 
sonal attitude. I think his key picture is in a paragraph 
taken from the story of R. W. Philip, in May, 1938 issue 
of Cotton, Page 5: 


“Cheatham maintains personal supervision and direc- 
tion of the affairs of the ramified organization which he 
actively heads. He sets the policy, and from day to day 
keeps in close first-hand contact with the operating de- 
tails. A regularity in his own habits exercises an in- 
voluntary discipline in his organization. Yet there is no 
restrictive formality apparent. Work at the general of- 
fices in Griffin proceeds in an effortless fashion, with 
neither too much informality, nor too much formality to 
handicap results. Cheatham devotes practically his en- 
tire time to the direction of his mills. He reads all in- 
coming mail: he doesn’t answer it all, of course, nor 
direct its handling, for he has surrounded himself with 
a group of competent executives, most of whom have 
been with him for years, and on whom he relies in their 
respective spheres, but he does want to keep up with what 
is going on, and finds this one good way of doing so. His 
interest in the many phases of the business is not an in- 
dication of curiosity, or of interference, but rather the 
natural result of wanting to draw upon a full understand- 
ing in reaching a decision and setting a policy. His daily 
associates know him as an earnest, clear-thinking, hard- 
working and effective executive who sets the example of a 
true leader; fair in giving reward and reasonable in his de- 
mands; thoroughly honest in all of his dealings; tolerant 
and considerate, slow to complain or criticize; an honest 
business man and inspiring and stimulating by genuine 
example rather than by word.” 

“Cal Coolidge’ Cheatham has wrought well. He has 
kept the pace set by his predecessors. I thank him for 
his kindness and cheerful co-operation. 

I thank our Vice-Presidents, the Board of Government, 
members of the various committees and all members of 
this Association,’ because they have so generously, gra- 
ciously and cheerfully aided me with their advice and 
counsel. 

I also express my appreciation to the officers and mem- 
bers of the various State associations and the allied asso- 
ciations, the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and the var- 


ious state and national governmental departments for the 


splendid co-operative spirit that they have manifested. 
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Address of President J. H. Cheatham 
(Continued from Page 7) 


In this fact, we should be justifiably proud. 

In this attitude and spirit, which is typical of our indus- 
try, we are not averse to fair change. We fully recognize 
that our industry, or any other for that matter, is not 
solely progressive on account of improved inventions and 
machinery and increased resources, but that its major 
progress come through the increase of the spiritual and 
human values and the social improvement of each of our 
employees, from the top to the bottom of our salary and 
wage scale. It is true of each of us and of each of our 
employees that with the strengthening of our minds and 
characters, and the desire to improve our conditions in 
life, comes the greater degree of efficiency in and loyalty 
to whatever job we may take, whether it be large or small. 
It is, therefore, perfectly natural that as our employed 
personnel has increased to a mass proposition, and our 
industrial conditions have become more complex, that 
large sectors of our employees should yield to the econo- 
mic argument that organization is essential to their wel- 
fare. This is a naturally progressive human trend, and 
we should meet it sympathetically and co-operatively. 
And, likewise, in the same spirit, Congress should meet 
it, and on a basis that will promote harmony between 
labor and employees. No doubt, in the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress voting for this Act had this intention 
in mind, and fully expected the Act to work to the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. It is probably true that, 
if the administration of the Act had been placed in the 
hands of fair, impartial, and loyal-minded American citi- 
zens, motivated solely by the desire to bring about fair 
and harmonious working conditions between employers 
and labor, in the possibly minor number of cases where 
same did not already exist, the Act could have been made 
to work satisfactorily. At least, any act generally has 
full powers to work it as intended, when it develops that 
it is also pregnant with latent and unintended powers 
that lend themselves so readily to perversion, as has been 
the case with the National Labor Relations Act. As the 
record now stands, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
administration of the Act was stacked with enough minds 
that really did not believe in the American principles of 
government to give its proper functioning a chance. In 
other words, it was sabotaged by its administrators before 
it got started. Even the Secretary of Labor felt impelled, 
through sympathetic views, to join in this unintentional 
sabotage by expressing doubt as to the legality of the 
sit-down strike. All of which, together. promoted an 
orgy of labor disputes and troubles that were unneces- 
sary, inexcusable, and which caused labor. employers, and 
consumers untold millions in loss. Such partial and un- 
fair administration has not only not benefitted and been 
helpful to the cause of labor, but has done it incalculable 
harm. It has divided labor in a way that it has never 
been divided before. 


Supreme Court Decision Helped 


However, the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 


the United States has had a very helpful and clarifying 
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effect, as well as rendering a very proper and stinging 
rebuke to the radically un-American ideas of the major- 
ity of the National Labor Relations Board and the Secre- 
tary of Labor. And, while this decision really enunciated 
nothing that anyone already grounded in the first primer 
of American constitutional principles did not feel that he 
already knew, nevertheless, it put a definite curb and 
check on the radical acts and expressions of a majority 
of the National Labor Relations Board members and the 
Secretary of Labor. 

But, though a temporary crisis may be passed in the 
administration of the Act, we have been seared by the 
burning possibilities of the unintended latent powers of 
the Act. So, while the country has these ills vividly be- 
fore it, it is exceedingly important that immediate steps 
be taken to amend the Act so that the abuses of the past 
shall not again be possible. 

I take it that no fair minded American citizen, whether 
he be a laborer or an employer, will dispute the most ap- 
parent fact that employers and laborers can only work 
to the best advantage of each other when such relation 
is entirely harmonious. This can only be accomplished 
when the two work together in joint confidence and loyal- 
ty. Such a relation is foreign to any situation where 
compulsion is applied to one and not to the other. Such 
a relation is foreign to any situation where a responsi- 
bility is fixed upon one and not upon the other. And any 
political endeavor that attempts to do one of these things 
at the expense of the other, is a cheap type of class build- 
ing and free government destroying statesmanship. 

Since America is now definitely in the trend of Federal 
law controlled relations between employers and labor, we 
could probably not do better than to carefully study and 
adopt many of the provisions of the British Labor Dis- 
putes Act. And, briefly, we may suggest that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act be so amended as to make it 
a law both for the protection of the employer and the 
laborer. Fix therein a joint responsibility for both the 
employer and the laborer. And, lastly, fix it so that the 
employers and labor shall solve between themselves. so 
lar as possible, their own problems and only call upon a 
government agency to arbitrate as a last resort. This will 
certainly be a vast improvement over the present situa- 
tion where the administrative board of. our present act 
seems to feel that it is its first duty to organize the labor 
of the country along lines of its own preference; as evi- 
denced by the fact that it has contributed to the splitting 
of the labor camp wide open; and its second duty, until 
the recent Supreme Court decision, to deprive emplovers 
of all power and control over the discipline in their or- 
ganization that is absolutely essential to efficient and 
continual successful operation. Toward this end. our 
Committee on National Affairs, headed by R. E. Henry, 
has been working. However, as in all other such cases. 
progress is slow. I recommend the continuance of this 
committee or a similar one. 


Wage and Hour Act 


As to the Wage and Hour Act, I see nothing to be gain- 
ed in delaying discussion further to see what will happen, 
or how it will be administered insofar as our industry is 
concerned. I believe a frank facing of the situation. and 
a critical discussion is immediately in order. Of course. 
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I realize that it has been dubbed by its sponsors as a 
great and broad-minded piece of social legislation and 
anyone speaking critically of it is opposed to human up- 
lift and progress. However, I shall not be restrained from 
speaking my convictions. 

First, I should like to say that your representatives 
attended every minute of every meeting’ held, and in 
their opinion did the very best they could under the cir- 
cumstances. If anything was left out of the testimony 
they could not think of it. 

I want to make special mention of the services of C. 
A. Cannon whe was chairman of our group. He worked 
untiringly and intelligently and this Association is in- 
debted to him. 

In my humble opinion, the history and development of 
the Wage and Hour Act shows it to have been conceived 
in the minds of a continental school of thought, absolute- 
ly virgin to any appreciation of or regard for those fine 
and cherished principles of government that have brought 
the United States to greatness, and born and delivered 
under the auspices of political fear and sectional selfish- 
ness. Anyone, regardless of the section of this country 
in which he may reside, who followed the development 
of this legislation, must necessarily concede that. this 
creation of the professional up-lifters was immediately 
seized upon by the politicians North of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, and passed in an effort to ham-string Southern in- 
dustry and draw the advantage back to their industries. 
Nevertheless, when the Act was finally passed, the natural 
confidence which I love to have in my fellowman made 
me have the fond hope that this Act would not be used 
as a club to beat down the Southern branch of our in- 
dustry, and thus work as a sectional measure masking 
under the cloak of humanitarian purpose. I had this 
feeling because I realized that the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Act would have permitted a fair adminis- 
tration to all sections of the country. However, I have 
been sadly disappointed and I now realize that in the 
appointment of Industry Committee No. 1, under the 
Act, it was stacked in line with the sectional and selfish 
motives which enabled it to be passed. 


Not Majority Rule 


specifically, let us look at what happened to our own 
industry. Naturally, when the textile industry committee 
was appointed, we had every right, as supposedly self- 
governed Americans, to believe that the majority voice 
principle would control. That voice controlled in the 
passage of the Act. In fact, that majority voice idea has 
been a fetish of the present administration, even to the 
control of court decisions in the face of constitutional 
inhibitions. There are approximately twenty-five million 
cotton and rayon spindles in place in the American textile 
industry. Approximately 18,650,000 are in the South. 
Let us see how much voice the South had as a result of 
this 75% majority. There are twenty-one members of 
the textile industry committee. Seven from labor. seven 
from employers, and seven from the public at large. Of 
course, we all know that the seven labor votes would be 
cast for the highest rate proposed regardless of conse- 
quences. The passers of the Act and the appointive power 
of the committee fully knew this when the Act was passed 
and the committee appointed. Of the seven representa- 
tives from the public at large, only three of these were 
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appointed from the Southern textile area. Of the seven 
employer members, only four of these were appointed 
from the South. Thus, the industry in the South repre- 
senting 18,650,000 spindles was given a representation 
on the committee of seven, and the remaining spindles 
in the North was given a representation of fourteen com- 
mittee members. I, therefore, contend that the minimum 
wage was fixed last September 13th when the committee 
was appointed and not on March 20th as you have been 
advised. Such treatment has no semblence of fairness, 
decency, or even common honesty in a country which 
shouts of its democracy. 


No Representative of Unorganized Labor 


But let us analyze this committee a little further. There 
was even a silk man from Pennsylvania placed on the 
committee. Anyone with the most mediocre intelligence 
knows that the operation of the silk industry and its 
manufacture are foreign to that of cotton. This parti- 
cular representative is the maker of neckties, etc., and yet 
he is given representation on a committee representing 
twenty-five million cotton and rayon spindles. All efforts 
to show the impropriety of this silk man on the commit- 
tee were of no avail. Further, the idea of democratic 
representation was absolutely abandoned in the appoint- 
ment of the seven labor representatives. They were all 
chosen from labor organizations, and yet, I venture to 
Say, approximately 80% of the textile employees in the 
South are unorganized. This great majority of 80% 
was treated as so much chaff in the appointment of this 
committee. They were not represented and yet we know 
that thousands upon thousands of them are fine citizens 
in their respective communities and fully capable of 
serving on the committee. 


South At Disadvantage 


We are not opposed to paying our employees a higher 
wage if conditions permit. In fact we want to pay them 
every penny we can. This is proven by the fact that we 
raise wages when business is good. At the present time 
conditions do not warrant an advance and your repre- 
sentatives so contend but without avail. A strong minor- 
ity report setting forth these facts is being presented to 
the administrator, and it is to be hoped that a sense of 
fairness will impel him to give the consideration to the 
Southern branch of the industry to which it is entitled. 
and which he has authority to do under the provision of 
the Act. Otherwise, the result will be that the Northern 
mills will have the same rate as the Southern mills, and 
yet the Northern mills have the benefit of proximity to 
market and no discriminating freight rate. We in the 
South are at a distinct disadvantage. This is not just 
my personal opinion, but it is based on the statement of 
a reliable manufacturer friend who operates a textile mill 
in the North and another in the South. He states that. 
as between his two mills, his Northern mill can pay ap- 
proximately 10% more wages than his Southern mill on 
account of these advantages. When the minority mem- 
bers of the textile industry committee set forth the fact 
that the same wage scale for the Southern mills as the 
Northern mills would put many of the isolated Southern 
mills out of business, the reply of the administrator’s 
counsel was that the country should be viewed as a whole, 
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and not sectionally; that it really made no difference if 
a mill shut up in the South, if the considerations which 
closed this mill enabled another to open in the North. 
Such opinion, no doubt, finds fine and appreciative re- 
ception in the minds of selfish sectionalists, in the minds 
of vote hunting politicians, but it certainly meets no 
prideful reception in the mind of any American citizen 
that is disposed to be fair and just to his brothers and 
their industries, regardless of from what section of the 
country he may be. 

A further obstacle in the fair operation of this law be- 
fore the industry committee was the statement and statis- 
tics of the Wage and Hour Department’s Economist. 
This economist presented statistics to prove anything that 
the motive behind the law requires. ‘In the opinion of 
your committee these figures were extremely misleading, 
but to the ears of the other members of the committee 
they are accepted as established facts. 


Danger of Dictatorship 


So when we have considered the application of the 
Wage and Hour Act to our industry, as I have just out- 
lined, some of us wonder just where we are heading. We 
are extremely critcal of the personal dictatorships in 
Europe, and in this attitude we apparently have. con- 
siderable comfort and support from many of those now 
in power in this government. However, the principle of 
a dictatorship is not confined solely to those countries 
under the personal dominion of those with the technical 
title of dictators. Such a principle can be just as effect- 
ively exercised in a country that denominates itself a 
democracy, when it abandons all regard for the majority 
will of those in a section thereof duly entitled to a voice 
as to the way they desire to live and in the protection of 
their property. 

Whenever a democracy that governs a country that 
has sections having a widely different climate, different 
natural resources, and even wide racial differences, once 
fastens upon the weaker sectional minorities the crushing 
economic will of a majority section thereof, then such a 
country ceases to be a democracy except in name only, 
and, as far as effect is concerned, becomes a dictatorship 
simply masking under the machinery of a democracy. 
That is the danger which is facing our great country 
today. We are getting further and further away from 
the dual principle of government; further and further 
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away from the past proven safety that lies in the absolute 
separation of the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments. 


Proceed At Own Risk 


However, in a discussion and criticism of the Wage and 
Hour Act, I do not think that we should limit ourselves 
entirely to its unfairness to our industry. All industry 
is interlocked more or less, and I feel that we should also 
lift our voices for industry generally. 
point, I feel that there hardly anyone who will not 
agree that the Wage and Hour Act, as drawn, is entirely 
too broad and nonunderstandable. It is truly a serious 
situation when Congress will pass a bill impossible to in- 
terpret accurately and safely, that the administrator has 
to tell you to proceed at your hazard. Of course, this is 
not true in industries that are indisputably engaged in 
interstate commerce by all accepted definitions and prece- 
dents of the past. It is not entirely true of our own in- 
dustry, but it is true of the smaller and real intrastate 
business. The Act was so adroitly drawn by minds that 
one is led to believe had no respect for State’s rights and 
wished to break them down, that there is almost no busi- 
ness operating in a State that does not technically come 
under its provisions. Now the really serious feature to 
all of us about this is the apparently covert and planned 
procedure to gradually destroy the sovereignty of our 
States in favor of a government centralized at Washing- 
ton, which I have already referred to. I do not believe 
that this is what the majority of the American people 
want, but if it is, the honest way is to present it to them 
by constitutional amendment and not by hidden trickery 
in statistics. 

I have tried to bring to your attention this morning 
some very important matter that need our undivided at- 
tention. I recently heard a prominent utility executive 
say that he once devoted 90% his time to business 
matters and 10% to public matters. Now the situation 
is reversed and public matters require 90° of his time. 
I think we are about in the same position and unless we 
give more time to such matters I fear the consequences 
will be fatal. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the various committees 
for the splendid work they have done this vear. The re- 


From this stand- 


sponse and co-operation of all has been wonderful and | 
have enjoyed serving as your president. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 
St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices: 
Court Squs ire Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidge.. Charlotte. N. Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bldg.., 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St New Orleans, 1005-6 Amel 


ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bidg., Vallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bldge., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Ridge.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Blars. 
> xhibit Bidg.. Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York Citys 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, Southern 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. L. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. €. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
J. V. Ashiey. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, tharlotte, N.C. Sou 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S C.; Harold T. Buck, 16 
2th St... Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell rskine, 
Huntsville. Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr.. Box 198 Durham. N. C 
Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division (See this 
company s listing.) 

AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth,. 602 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., sou. Office, 31 W. 


McBee Ave., Greenville, 3. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, R 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlott N. John Ferguson. 


303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Blide.. Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville S. C.; Belton C Pilowden,. Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Pa. Sou. 
tep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., ‘ ‘harlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, tInc., Charlotte, 
N. ©. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ard Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aet., 
Box 127. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert. Box 242. Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co.,, 
Inc... Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bidg.. Greenville. S. C : Geo. 


Moore. Box 481, Phone Spartanburg, 8. Boyce 
Estes, Box 325, Phone 469. LaGrange, Ga Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transteg & Storage wer Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5 - Bonded Service Warehouse. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure,. 5 Cc J. Canty Alexander. Asst sou. Mer.: Corn 


Products Sales Co. (Mill and P aper Starch Div.) Hurt Bide.. 
Atlant: a Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., $24- 95, 
Cc. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., lL. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 wo St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, § Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Mille Woodside Blidge Green vile, 5. 4 Roll Agents: Lixi« 
Roller Shop Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.: Dixik oll & Cot Co... Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, marie, N. ©.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S Take Up..Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges 


ox 752. Ga 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep.., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 


DIEHL MG. CoO., Elizabethport N. @ Textile Dept., P. N 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City Sou. Offices 
Atianta, Ga., 127 Trinity Ave., S. G. Bovd: Dallas. Tex.. 2nd 
Unit Santa Fe Bldge., Olin Duff 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. S. C., 
Charlotte. N. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
st... S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C 
Clare H. Draper. Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. t., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Techni: ‘al Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., 
Chariotte, N. C Reps... C. H. Asbury. H. B. Constable. J. P. 
Franklin, o Fr’. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney. W. R. Ivey. 
5. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N .. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr... James A. Kidd. 1035 n Standard Bldgz., 
Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr ein 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R ohnson, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. “WwW A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 
414 5. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps.., 
. ee Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay. Salesman, 414 S 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave.. Atlanta, 
Ga., Technic al Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville 
Tenn., Ceram ic Salesman 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., L, awrente Mass. Sou. Plant 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C George Field, Mer.; Geo. 
F. Bahan, District Rep. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg.. Charlotte. 
N. , Ss. R. and V. G. Brooks hire 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence. R. I 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I Sou 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Piants, 
C.; Central Frank- 


COAL CO.. 1215 Johnston Blidge... Charlotte. N 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter. F. W. Rea- 
a Kc. H Chapman. Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigee. Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bide.. 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Pe oples Bank Blide.. Charles- 
ton, &. C.: F.. Biack. Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. ¥ Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer-.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. EK P 
Coles, Mer.;:.Dallas, Tex l.. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston 
Tex., E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City. Okla... F. 
LD. Hathway, B. F Dunlap Mers Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W. 0. Mce- 
Kinney, Mer; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer. : 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


LEATHER co., 
N. Ww 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., S 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.., 


FOWDER COMPANY, Wilmi 
Mut 


HERMAS MACHINE CO.., 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE Co., 


WOOL CO,, 25 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 


244 
HUBINGER CO.., 


JACOBS MFG. THE E. H., 


Multon Co., 


Young & Vv ann 1 Supply 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 
KENNEDY CO.. W.A,, 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. 


THE MERROW cO.., Hartford, Conn. 
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MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N C©.; Shelby Supply Co.. 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: 
M ©. Thurston Co., Richmond Va.; Ferebee Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.;: Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 


inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co, Columbus, Ga Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., sirmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 


Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St... Charlotte. 


MORELAND CO., inc., Spartanburg, Gen 
Mer., Paul C. Thom Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, BE. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Din 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Kenneth M: ic ke nzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W 
First St... Chark tte N. alesmen S. Moss, 201 W. First 
St.. Charlotte, N. ¢ ky Marker, 201 W. First St.. ¢ harlotte, 
N. C.; Frank L. Feagie, Jr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 
Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shu- 
ford, Jefferson Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A Parker, 
Jefferson Standard Blidge... Greensboro, N. C.: H A. Rodgers, 
1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt. 1006 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.:;: J. |. White. American Savings Rank 
Didg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. Columbus. Ga.: E. L. Pem.- 
berton, 324 Dick St... Fayetteville. N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, sroadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. 0.: Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): 111 
Broadway, New York. (Atlantic Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. 
Atlanta, Ga Warehouses Savannah Warehouse 
Transfer So... Bay St. Extension and Canal St.. Savannah. Ga 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S. B. Corner Lieht and Pratt 
Sts Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 East Cary St 

Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell 
Road, N. E.,. Atlanta, Ga J. K. Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike 
and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City. Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn 
{0ll Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. S. Haves. 2205 Fourth 
Ave Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson, 1709 Fort Brace 


Road., N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 8St.. 


{ ‘one ore 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R. | sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew. Box 272. 
Atianta, Ga.; Wm. S..Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia. N. C 


NEW ewig BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. izan, High Point, N. C 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Spartanhb urge. S. C.. Atlanta. Ga., Greenville. S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St... Gastonia. WN. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ‘ ‘harlotte, N.S 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte. N. C.. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. N. C 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Til. Sou. 
Rep., W..A. Pardue, Gree nville, 5S. C. Sou. Warehouse: Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bldg : 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York 
(ity; Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer . Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, 
Greensboro, N C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanbure. 
Nelson, Charlotte, N .C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas. Tex. Stocks car- 
ried at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COo., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore, Md.;. Birmingham. Ala.: Char- 
lotte, N Dalle is, Tex.: El P aso. Tex Fort Worth. 
High Point, N. C.: Houston, Tex.: Knoxville. Tenn.; Memphis 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Richmond. Va.: Sa- 
Vannah, Ga. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health. (and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St... S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. O. T. Clark, 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
sou. Reps.. L. H, Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. 8S. Jay. 1600 
S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. 88 Forsyth st.. 
S. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store. C. R Mitchell, Mer., &8 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. S. C. 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
vile, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 


Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil\- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg. 158 E. Main St.; 
Atianta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
’ Nashville, 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 

Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 

Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay Bt Sou. Reps., E. 

Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver $ Greensboro, N. C John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N Ath a, Ga.: D. S&S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta- 
tion, Nashville, Tet A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., 
Richmond, Va.: James C. Wilkinson. 320 Bay View Bivd., Ports- 

mouth, Va.: ] Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, $13 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 E. 2ist St.. Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St.. Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 
Alo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St... Chariotte., 
Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St... Greenville. C.: 
Ronded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New § 
Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., ; 
Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City.” Sou 
Sou. Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. ©C.;: H. O. Pierce, 
Mer Marl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. Ameri i Bank Bide., New Orleans, La.,. C. Kingsbury, 
Mer W. L. Moise, salesman. Sou. Piant, Solvay Process Co., 
Raton Rouge, 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.: Geo. A. Dean heps., W. T. O' Steen, Greenville. 
S. H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. John T. Higginbothem:; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia; Pa 
W. S..Lawson, care Standard-(Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Tenn.; J. FP. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford 

N.C 


(jreensboro, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford 
Bank Bide., Greensboro. N. C.—C. W. Cain Greenville Office 
and Piant. Greenville, 8S. C.—J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
Rox 1496, Atlanta, Ga.—H. Ratiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
BPatson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices. Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner. Greensboro. N. C.: W. H 
Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: A. H. Bamman. Norfolk. Va.: P. H. 
Raker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1 
Son. Office, Johnston Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, E. 
J. Kaddy. Sec. and Treas 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: Heath Distributing Co., 1118 
S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte. N. C.. Atlanta, Ga. 


U. Ss. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn... and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston ®lidc.., 
Charlotte. N. C M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, S. C.: 
Chas. Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga. € 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Seu. Office, Room 221 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. LL. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, *‘ay i, 1939 


Gastonia, _.. —. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johrston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry lL. 
Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. Il. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga. 


WINDLE @& CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence, R. lL. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St... Greensboro, N. C.:-G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn 


From time to time there have been humorous and pe- 
culiar happenings around cotton milis or connected with 
cotton mill people and we would like to obtain a collection 
of such items. We invite our readers to send accounts of 
humorous or peculiar events and will pay $1.00 for each 
which is deemed by us to be good enough to publish. 
None will be considered unless connected with a textile 
plant or a textile manufacturer. The names of those 
connected with the story need not be given. The name 
of the sender of the story need not be published, but must 
be given to us. 


Lost Vacuum 


The Superintendent was of the Old School. He knew 
how to spin but knew very little of Corliss engines, so 
when the mill stopped suddenly he ran to the engine 
room and was told by the engineer: “I lost my vacuum.” 
The old super spied a bolt on the floor, rushed over and 
picked it up and said to the engineer, “Is this hit?” 


B. A. 


Only Slight Error 


About 1899 I was at a small mill in the Carolinas 
which was equipped with the old hand change shuttles 
on all the looms. 


One day one of the newer weavers had a bad smash- 
up which broke out about a third of all the warp ends. 
When the boss weaver saw the loom he said, “Sister, you 
must have put in two shuttles at the same time.” 

‘“No-siree,’’ was the quick retort, “I didn’t put in but 
one shuttle. (Slight pause) But I did forget to take the 
other one out.” J. H. E. 
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in Service 


VOGEL 


Frost-Proof 


CLOSETS 


The VOGEL, Number One is the Standard Frost- 
Proof Closet. Over 600,000 installations during a 
period of thirty years attest to their durability and 
trouble-free operation. There is norecordof asingle 
one ever having frozen when correctly installed. 


Remember the name VOGEL Number One for 
a dependable Frost-Proof Closet. 
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Sold by Plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


DIAMOND FINISH STYLE “"NS" 


THE ring— 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 
FOR STAPLE RAYON SPINNING 
FOR ASBESTOS YARNS 


For 66 years the DIAMOND FINISH organization has 
concentrated solely on designing rings, making rings, 
experimenting with rings, studying ring-and-traveler 
problems under every type of mill operation. Today our 
reversible spinning ring, style NS, represents the Peak 
of Performance in design, trueness, hardness and polish. 


Specify "DIAMOND FINISH, NS." 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPIANIAG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister R ings since 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


For Business or Pleasure 
IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


TWO INSTRUMENTS IN ONE—Com- 
bining atemperature regulator with 
an ladicedian thermometer gives a 
visual check on the performance 
of the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust it for the required opera- 
ting temperature. 


EASY TO INSTALL— Both ther- 
mometer and regulator operate 
from the same thermal system. 


AIR OPERATED REGULATORS WITH 
THERMOMETERS—Our complete 
line of compressed air operated 
regulators combined with indicat- 
ing and recording thermometers 
are described in Bulletin 226. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2745 
Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO—-23! E. 46th 
Street, NEW YORK Offices in 47 Cities. 

See your phone boox. 


POWERS 


of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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A section of the analytical laboratory, one of the many divisions that make the Stamford Research 


Laboratories of the American Cyanamid Company valuable to the industries using chemicals. 


CHEMICALS 


FOR CONVENTENCE 


You will find virtually every type of applications. Let us show you how you 

chemical required for textile production can use these with profit. Our technical | 

on Cyanamid’s list...and many spe- staff will be glad to work with you in | 

cialties developed for new or unusual demonstrating their effectiveness. 7 


SULPHONATED 
PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS 

SIZING COMPOUNDS 

WETTING AGENTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


District Offices: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Phila., Pa. 
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